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transmit notice to that effect, before the 1st January 1820, 
All arrears must be paid without further delay. 
During the ensuing year it is intended to connect with the 


Port Folio, a history of the passing times on the plan of the 
Annual Register, which wiil’be commenced-as soon as the 


arrears, now due, are paid. 


GRAND HARMONIC. 


CABINET AND SQUARE 


PIANO FORTES. 


Cho SGOEns RBY, 


Has lately received per ships Tontine, Electra, and Reuben 
and Eliza, direct from the Manufacturer, Robert Wornum, Lon- 
don, an excellent aagortment of those elegant Cabinet and Har- 
monic Piano Fortes, which are so much and justly esteemed for 
superior brilliancy of tone and touch, combined with the best 
workmanship, and displaying a beautiful simplicity of appearance. 


; ALSO, 


A variety of Sguare Piano Fortes, with circular ends and front, 
&c. of superior tone and workmanship, made by Astor, London. 

G. S. feels the utmost confidence in recommending, and war- 
ranting all the above mentioned Instruments, being of the very 
best quality for keeping in tune, &c.: as the number already dis- 
posed of has proved. 

Likewise, a choice selection of Printed Music for the Piane 
Forte, Harp, &c. by the most esteemed composers. 

100 bundles first quality Roman Violin Strings. 

An excellent Barrel Organ, with three changes of tune, con 
sisting of all the most fashionable modern Waltzes, Rondos, 
Country Dances, &c. 


EEE 
Extract from Wornum’s Bill of Advertisement. 


LONDON, Sept. 1817. 
“ The Cabinet Piano Forte is now in a very satisfactory state of 
perfection, and has consequently become an instrument of great 
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MEMOIRS OF MAJ. GEN. ISRAEL PUTNAM. 


FROM AN ESSAY ON HIS LIFE, 
BY GEN. DAVID HUMPHREYS, 
(Continued from p. 204.) . 


Tue unfortunate battle of Long-Isiand, the masterly retreat 
from thence, and the actual passage of part of the hostile fleet in 
the East-River, above the town, precluded the evacution of New- 
York. A promotion of four major-generals, and six brigadiers, 
had previously been made by congress. After the retreat from 
Long-Island, the main army, consisting, for the moment, of sixty 
battalions, of which twenty were continental, the residue levies 
and militia, conformably to the exigencies of the service, rather 
than to the rules of war, was formed into fourteen brigades. Ma- 
jor-general Putnam commanded the right grand division of five 
brigades, the majors-general Spencer and Greene the centre of 
six brigades, and major-general Heath the left, which was posted 
near King’s-bridge, and composed of two brigades. The whole 
never amounted to twenty thousand effective men; while the Bri- 
tish and German forces, under sir William Howe, exceeded 
twenty-two thousand: indeed the minister had asserted in parlia- 
ment, that they would consist of more than thirty thousand. Our 
two centre divisions, both commanded by general Spencer, in the 


sickness of general Greene, moved towards Mount Washington, 
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‘Harlaem heights, and Horn’s Hook, as soon as the final resolution 
was taken in a council of war, on the twelfth of September, to 
abandon the city. That event, thus circumstanced, took effect a 
few days after. 

On’ Sunday, the fifteenth, the British, after sending three ships 
of war up the North-River, to Bloomingdale, and keeping up, tor 
some hours, a severe cannonade on our lines, from those already 
in the East-River, landed in force, at Turtle Bay. Our new levies, 
commanded by a state brigadier-yeneral, fled without making re- 
sistance. Two brigades of general Putnam’s division, ordered to 
their support, notwithstanding the exertion of their brigachers, 
and of the commander in chief himself, who come up at the in- 
stant, conducted themselves in the same shameful manner. His 
excellency then ordered the Heights of Hariaem, a strong posi- 
tion, to be occupied. Thither the forces in the vicinity, as .weil 
as the fugitives, repaired. In the mean time ecneral Putnam, 
with the remainder of his command, and the ordinary out-posts, 
was in the city. After having caused the brigades to begin their 
retreat by the route of Bloomingdale, in order to avoid the enemy, 
who were then in the possession of the main road leading to Kings 
bridge, he gallopped to call off the pickets and guards. Having 
miyseif been a volunteer in his division, and acting adjutant to the 
last regiment that left the city, | bad frequent opportunities, that 
day, of behoidirig him, for the purpose of issuing orders, and en- 
couraging the troops, flying, on his horse covered with foam, 
wherever his presence was most necessary. Without his extra- 
ordinary exertions, the guards must have been inevitably lost, 
and it is probable the entire corps would have been cut in pieces, 
When we were not far from Bloomingdale, an aid-de-camp came 
from him at full speed, to inform us that a column of British infan- 
try was descending upon our right. Our rear was soon fred upon, 
and the colonel of our regiment, whose order was just communi- 
cated for the front to file off to the left, was killed on the spot. 
With no other loss we joined the army, after dark, on the Heights 
of Harlaem. 

Before our brigades came in, we were given up for lost by all 
our friends. So critical indeed was our situation, and so narrow 
the gap by which we escaped, that the instant we had passed, the 
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enemy closed it by extending their line from river to river. Our 
men, who had been fifteen hours under arms, harassed by march- 
ing and countermarching, in consequence of incessant alarms, ex- 
hausted as they were by heat and thirst, (for the day proved in- 
suppo:tably hot, and few or none had canteens, insomuch, that 
some died at the brooks where they drank) if attacked could have 
made but feeble resistance. 

Next morning several parties of the enemy appeared upon the 
plains in our front. On receiving this intelligence, general Wash- 
ington rode quickly to the out posts, for the purpose of preparing 
avainst an attack, if the enemy should advance with that design. 
Lieutenant-colone!l Knowlton’s rangers, a fine selection from the 
eastern regiments, who had been skirmishing with an advanced 
party. Came in, and informed the general that a body of British 
were under cover of a smail eminence at no considerable distance. 
His excellency, willing to raise our men from their dejection by 
the splendor of some little success, ordered lieutenant-colonel 
Knowlton, with his rangers, and major Leitch, with three coinpanies 
of Weedon’s regiment of Virginians, to gain their rear; while ap- 
pearances should be made of an attack in front. As soon as the 
enemy saw the party sent to decoy them, they ran precipitately 
down the hiil, took possession of some fences and bushes, and com- 
menced a brisk firing at long shot. Unfortunately Knowlton and 
Leitch made their onset rather in flank than in rear. “The enemy 
changed their front, and the skirmish at once became close and 
warm. Major Leitch having received three balls through ! 
side, was soon borne from the field; and colonel Knowlton, who 
had distinguished himself so gailantly at the battle of Bunker- 
Hill, was mortally wounded immediately after. Their men how- 
ever undaunted by these disasters, stimulated with the thirst of 
revenge for the loss of their leaders, and, conscious of acting un- 
der the eye of the commander in chief, maintained the conflict 


with uncommon spirit and perseverance. But the general, seeing 
them in need of support, advanced part of the Maryland regi. 
ments of Griffith and Richardson, together with some detach- 
ments from such eastern corps as chanced to be most contiguous 
to the place of action. Our troops this day, without ex: eption 
behaved with the greatest intrepidity. So bravely did they re- 
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pulse the British, that sir William Howe moved his reserve, with 
two field pieces, a battalion of Hessian grenadiers, and a com- 
pany of chasseurs, to succour his retreating troops. General 
Washington, not willing to draw on a general action, declined 
pressing the pursuit. In this engagement were the second and 
third battalions of light infantry, the forty-second British regi- 
ment, and the German chasseurs, of whom eight officers, and up- 
wards of seventy privates were wounded, and our people buried 
nearly twenty, who were left dead on the field. We had about 
forty wounded: our loss in killed, except of two valuable officers, 
was very inconsiderable. 

An advantage, so trivial in itself, produced, in event, a surpris- 
ing and almost incredible effect upon thé whole army. Amongst 
the troops not engaged, who during the action, were throwing 
earth from the new trenches, with an alacrity that indicated a de- 
termination to defend them, every visage was seen to brighten, 
and to assume, instead of the gloom of despair, the glow of ani- 
mation. This change, no less sudden than happy, left little room 
to doubt that the men, who ran the day before at the sight of an 
enemy, would now, to wipe away the stain of that disgrace, and 
to recover the confidence of their general, have conducted them- 
selves in a very different manner. Some alteration was made in 
the distribution of corps to prevent the British from gaining either 
flank in the succeeding night. General Putnam, who commanded 
on the right, was directed in orders, in case the enemy should 
attempt to force the pass, to apply for a reinforcement to gene- 
ral Spencer, who commanded on the left. 

General Putnam, who was too good an husbandman himself 
not to havea respect for the labours and improvements of others, 
strenuously seconded the views of the commander in chief in 
preventing the devastation of farms, and the violation of private 
property. For under pretext that the property in this quarter 
belonged to friends to the British government, as indeed it mostly 
did, a spirit of rapine and licentiousness began to prevail, which, 
unless repressed in the beginning, foreboded, besides the subver- 
tion of discipline, the disgrace and defeat of our arms. 

Our new defences now becoming so strong as not to admit in- 
sult with impunity, and sir William Howe, not choosing to place 
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too much at risk in attacking us in front, on the 12th day of Octo- 
ber, leaving lord Percy with one Hessian and two British bri- 
gades, in his lines at Haerlem, to cover New-York, embarked with 
the main body of his army, with an intention of landing at Frog’s 
Neck, situated near the town of West-Chester, and little more 
than a league above the communication called King’s-bridge, 
which connects New-York Island with the main. There was no- 
thing to oppose him; and he effected his debarkation by nine 
o’clock in the morning. The same policy of keeping our army 
as cOmpact as possible; the same system of avoiding being forced 
to action; and the same precaution to prevent the interruption of 
supplies, reinforcements or retreat, that lately. dictated the eva- 
cuation of New-York, now induced general Washingtan to move 
towards the strong grounds in the upper part of West-Chester 
county. 

About the same time general Putnam was sent to the western 
side of the Hudson, to provide against an irruption into the Jer- 
seys, and soon after to Philadelphia, to put that town into a pos- 
ture of defence. Thither I attend him, without stopping to 
dilate on the subsequent incidents, that might swell a folio, though 
here compressed to a single paragraph; without attempting to 
give in detail the skilful retrograde movements of our comman- 
der in chief, who, after detaching a garrison for fort Washington, 
by pre-occupying with extemporaneous redoubts and entrench- 
ments, the ridges from Mile-Sguare to White-Plains, and by 
folding one brigade behind another, in rear of those ridges that 
run parallel with the Sound, brought off all his artillery, stores, 
and sick, in the face ofa superior foe; without commenting on 
the partial and equivocal battle fought near the last mentioned 
village, or the cause why the British, then in full force, (for the 
last of the Hessian infantry and British lighthorse hac just arrived) 
did not more seriously endeavour to induce a general engagement; 
without journalizing their military manceuvres in falling back to 
King’s-bridge, capturing fort Washington, fort Lee, and march- 
ing through the Jerseys;. without enumerating the instances of 
rapine, murder, lust, and devastation, that marked their progress, 
and filled our bosoms with horror and indignation; without de- 
scribing how a division of our dissolving army, with general 
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Washington, was driven before them beyond the Delaware; with- 
out painting the naked and forlorn condition of these much injur- 
ed men, amidst the rigours of an inclement season; and without 
even sketching the consternation that seized the States at this 
perilous period, when general Lee, in leading from the north a 
small reinforcement to our troops, was himself taken prisoner by 
surprise; when every thing seemed decidedly declining to the last 
extremity, and when every prospect but served to augment the 
depression of despair—until the genius of one man, in one day, at 
a single stroke, wrested from the veteran battalions of Britaimand 
Germany the fruits acquired by the total operations of a success- 
ful campaign, and re-animated the expiring hope of a whole na- 


tion, by the glorious enterprize at Trenton. 

" While the hostile forces, rashly inflated with pride by a series 
of uninterrupted successes, and fondly dreaming that a period 
would soon be put to their labours, by the completion of their con- 
quests, had been pursuing the wretched remnants of a disbanded 


army to the banks of the Delaware, general Putnam was dili- 
gently employed in fortifying Philadelphia, the capture of which 
appeared indubitably to be their principal object. Here, by au- 
thority and example, he strove to conciliate contending factions, 
and to excite the citizens to uncommon efforts in defence of every 
thing interesting to freemen. His personal industry was unpa- 
ralleied. His orders, with respect to extinguishing accidental 
fires, advancing the public works, as well as in regard to other 
imporiapt objects, were perfectly military and proper. But his 
health was, for a while, impaired by his unrelaxed exertions. 
Tbe commander in chief having, in spite of all obstacles, 
made good his retreat over the Delaware, wrote to general Put- 
nam trom his camp above the falls of Trenton, on the very day 
he re-crossed the river to surprise the Hessians, expressing his 
satisfaction at the re-establishment of that general’s health, and in- 
forming him, that if he had not himself been well convinced before 
of the enemy’s intention to possess themselves of Philadel! phia, as 
soon as the frost should form ice strong enough to transport 
them and their artillery across the Delaware, he had now obtain- 
ed an intercepted letter which placed the matter beyond a doubt. 
He added, that if the citizens of Philadelphia had any regard for 
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the town, not a moment’s time was to be lost until it should be 
put in the best possible posture of defence; but least that should 
not be done, he directed the removal of all public stores, except 
provisions necessary for immediate use, to places of greater se- 
curity. He inquired whether, if a party of militia could be sent 
from Philadelphia to support those in the Jerseys, about Mount- 
Holly, it would not serve to save them from submission? At the 
same time he signified, as his opinion, the expediency of sending 
an active and influential officer to inspirit the people, to encour- 
age them to assemble in arms, as weil as to keep those already in 
aims from disbanding; and concluded by manifesting a wish that 
colonel Forman, whom he desired to see for this purpose, might 
be employed on the service. 

The enemy had vainly, as incautiously, imagined that to over- 
run was to conquet. They had even carried their presumption on 
our extreme weakness, and expected submission so far as to at- 
tempt covering the country through which they had marched 
with an extensive chain of cantonments. That link, which the 
post at Trenton supplied, consisted of a Hessian brigade of in- 
fantry, a company of chasseurs, a squadron of light dragoons, and 
six field pieces. At eight o’clock in the morning of the twenty- 
sixth of December, general Washington, with twenty-four hun- 
dred men, came upon them, after thev had paraded, took one 
thousand prisoners, and re-passed the same day, without loss, to 
his encampment. As soon as the troops were recovered from their 
excessive fatigue, general Washington re-crossed a second time 
to Trenton. On the second of January, lord Cornwallis, with the 
bulk ofthe British army, advanced upon him, cannonaded his post, 
and offered him battle: but the two armies being separated by the 
interposition of Trenton Creek, general Washington had it in his 
option to decline an engagement, which he did for the sake of 
striking the masterly stroke that he then meditated. Having kind- 
led frequent fires around his camp, posted faithful men to keep 
them burning, and advanced sentinels, whose ficielity might be re- 
lied upon, he decamped silenily after dark, and, by a circuitous 
route, reached Princeton at nine o’clock the next morning. The 
noise of the firing, by which he killed and captured between five 
and six hundred of the British brigade in that town, was the first 
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notice lord Cornwallis had of this stolen march. General Wash- 
ington, the project successfully accomplished, instantly filed off 
for the mountainous grounds of Morris-Town. Meanwhile, his 
lordship, who arrived, by a forced march, at Princeton, just as he 
had left it, finding the Americans could not be overtaken, pro- 
ceeded, without halting, to Brunswick. 

On the fifth of January, 1777, from Pluckemin, general Wash- 
ington dispatched an account of this second success to general 
Putnam, and ordered him to move immediately, with all his troops, 
to Crosswick’s, for the purpose of co-operating in recovering the 
Jerseys; an event which the present fortunate juncture, while the 
enemy were yet panic-struck, appeared to promise. The general 
cautioned him, however, if the enemy should still continue at 
Brunswick, to -uard withgreat circumspection against a surprise; 
especially as they having recently suffered by two attacks, could 
scarcely avoid being stirred with resentment to attempt retalia- 
tion. His excellency farther advised him to give out his strength 
to be twice as great as it was; to forward on all the baggage and 
scattering men belonging to their division destined for Morris- 
Town; to employ as many spies as he should think proper; to 
keep a number of horsemen, in the dress of the country, going 
constantly backwards and forwards on the same secret service; 
and, lastly if he should discover any intention or motion of the 
enemy that could be depended upon, and might be of consequence, 


not to fail in conveying the intelligence, as rapidly as possible by 


express, to head-quarters. Major-general Putnam was directed 
soon after to take post at Princeton, where he continued until the 
spring- He had never with him more than a few hundred troops, 
though he was only at fifteen miles distant from the enemy’s strong 
garrison of Brunswick. At one period, from a sudden diminution, 
occasioned by the tardiness of the militia turning out to replace 
those whose time of service was expired, he had fewer men for 
duty than he had miles of frontiers to guard. Nor was the com- 
mander in cnief in a more eligible situation. It is true, that while 
he had scarcely the semblance of an army, under the specious pa- 
rade of a park of artillery, and the imposing. appearance of his 
head-quarters, established at Morris-Town, he kept up, in the 
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eyes of his countrymen, as well as in the opinion of his enemy, the 
appearance of no contemptible force. 

In the battle of Princeton, capfain M‘Pherson, of the 17th Brit- 
ish regiment, a very worthy Scotchman, was desperately wounded 
in the Jungs, and left with the dead. Upon general Putnam’s arrival 
there, he found him languishing in extreme distress, without a 
surgeon, without a single accommodation, and without’a friend to 
solace the sinking spirit in the gloomy hour of death. He visit- 
ed, and immediately caused every possible comfort to be adminis- 
tered to him. Captain M‘Pherson, who, contrary to all appear- 
ances, recovered, after having demonstrated to general Putnam 
the dignified sense of obligations which a generous mind wishes 
not to conceal, one day, in familiar conversation, demanded, “ Pray 
sir, what countryman are you!’’—“ An American,’ answered the 
latter.—“ Not a Yankee?” said the other.—* A full-blooded one,” 
replied the general. “ By G—d, I am sorry for that,’ rejoined 
M‘Pherson, “1 did not think there could be so much goodness 
and generosity in an American, or, indeed, in any body but a 
Scotchman.” 

While the recovery of captain M‘Pherson was doubtful, he de- 
sired that general Putnam would permit a friend in the British 
army at Brunswick to come and assist him in making HIS WILL. 
General Putnam, who had then only fifty men in his whole com- 
mand, was sadly embarrassed by the proposition. On the one 
hand, he was not content that a British officer should have an op- 
portunity to spy out the weakness of his post; on the other, it 
was scarcely in his nature to refuse complying with a dictate of 
humanity. He luckily bethought himself of an expedient which 
he hastened to put in practice. A ftag of truce was dispatched 
with captain M‘Pherson’s request, but under an injunction not to 
return with his friend until after dark. In the evening lights were 
placed in all the rooms of the college, and in every apartment of 
the vacant houses throughout the town. During the whole night, 
the fifty men, sometimes altogether, and sometimes in small de- 
tachments, were marched from different quarters by the house in 
which M‘Pherson lay. Afterwards it was known that the officer 
who came on the visit, at his return, reported that general Put, 

VOL. VIII. 35 
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nam’s army, upon the most moderate calculation, could not con- 
sist of less than four or five thousand men. 

The principal officers, stationed at a variety of well-chosen, 
and at some almost inaccessible positions, seemed all to be actu- 
ated by the same soul, and only to vie with each other in giving 
proofs of vigilance, enterprise and valour. From what has been 
said respecting the scantiness of our aggregate force, it will be 
concluded, that the number of men, under the orders of each, 
was indeed very small. But the uncommon alertness of the 
troops, who were incessantly hovering round the enemy in scouts, 
and the constant communication they kept between the several 
stations most contiguous to each other, agreeably to the instruc- 
tions of the general in chief, together with their readiness in 
giving, and confidence of receiving such reciprocal aid as the 
exigencies might require, served to supply the defect of force. 

This manner of doing duty not only put our own posts beyond 
the reach of sudden insult and surprise, but so exceedingly ha- 
rassed and intimidated .the enemy, that foragers were seldom 
sent out by them, and never except in very large parties. Gene- 
ral Dickenson, who commanded on general Putnam’s left, disco- 
vered, about the 20th of January, a foraging party, consisting of 
about four hundred men, on the opposite side of the Mill- Stone, 
two miles from Somerset court-house. As the bridge was pos- 
sessed and defended by three field-pieces, so that it could not be 
passed, general Dickenson, at the head of four bundred militia, 
broke the ice, crossed the river where the water was about three 
feet deep, resolutely attacked, and totally defeated the foragers. 
Upon their abandoning the convoy, a few prisoners, forty wa- 
gons, and more than a hundred draft-horses, with a considerable 
booty of cattle and sheep, fell into his hands. 

Nor were our operations on general Putnam’s right flank less 
fortunate. To give countenance to the numerous friends of the 
British government in the county of Monmouth appears to have 
been a principal motive with sir William Howe for stretching 
the chain of his cantonments, by his own confession, previously to 
his disaster, rather too far. After that chain became broken, as 
I have already related, by the blows at Trenton and Princeton, 
he was obliged to collect, during the rest of the winter, the use- 
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less remains in his barracks at Brunswick. In the meantime, 
general Putnam was much more successful in his attempt to pro- 
tect our dispersed and dispirited friends in the same district; 
who, environed on every side by envenomed adversaries, remained 
inseparably rivetted in affection to American independence. He 
first detached colonel Gurney, and afterwards major Davis, with 
such parties of militia as could be spared, for their support. 
Several skirmishes ensued, in which our people had always the 
advantage. They took, at different times, many ‘prisoners, horses 
and wagons from toraging parties. In effect, so well did they 
cover the country, as to induce some of the most respectable in- 
habitants to declare, that the security of the persons, as well as 
the salvation of the property of many friends to freedom, was 
owing to the spirited exertions of these two detachments; who 
at the same time that they rescued the country from the tyranny 
of tories, afforded an opportunity for the militia to recover from 
their consternation, to embody themselves in warlike array, and 
to stand on their defence. 

During this period, general Putnam having received unques- 
tionable intelligence that a party of refugees, in British pay, 
had taken post, and were erecting a kind of redoubt at Lawrence’s 
Neck, sent colonel Nelson, with one hundred and fifty militia, to 
surprise them. That officer conducted the enterprize with so 
much secrecy and decision, as to take the whole prisoners. 

A short time after this event lord Cornwallis sent out another 
foraging party towards Bound-Brook. General Putnam, having 
received notice from his emissaries, detached major Smith, with 
a few riflemen, to annoy the party, and followed himself with the 
rest of his force. Before he could come up, major Smith, who 
had formed an ambush, attacked the enemy, killed several horses, 
took a few prisoners and sixteen baggage-wagons, without sus- 
taining any injury. By such operations, our hero, in the course 
of the winter, captured nearly a thousand prisoners. 

In the latter part of February general Washington advised 
general Putnam, that, in consequence of a large accession of 
strength from New-York to the British army at Brunswick, it was 
to be apprehended they would soon make a forward movement 
towards the Delaware: in which case the latter was directed to 
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cross the river with his actual force, to assume the command of 
the militia who might assemble, to secure the boats on the west 
side of the Delaware, and to facilitate the passage of the rest of 
the army. But the enemy did not remove from their winter-quar- 
ters until the season arrived when green forage could be supplied. 
In the intermediate period, the correspondence on the part of 
general Putnam with the commander in chief consisted princi- 
pally of reports and inquiries concerning the treatment of some 
of the following Gescriptions of persons: either of those who came 
within our lines with flags and pretended flags, or who had taken 
protections from the enemy, or who had been reputed disaffected 
to our cause, or who were designed to be comprehended in the 
American proclamation, which required that those who had taken 
protections should give them to the nearest American officer, or 
go within the British lines. The letters of his excellency in re- 
turn, generally advisory, were indicative of confidence and ap- 
probation. 

When the spring had now so far advanced that it was obvious 
the enemy would soon take the field, the commander in chief 
after desiring general Putnam to give the officer who was to re- 
lieve him at Princeton, ail the information necessary for the con- 
duct of that post, appointed that general to the command of a se- 
parate army in the Highlands of New-York. 

In the neighbourhood of general Putnam there was no enemy 
capable of exciting alarms. The army left at New-York seemed 
only designed for its defence. In it were several entire corps, 
composed of tories, who had flocked to the British standard. 
There was, besides, a band of lurking miscreants, not properly 
enrolled, who staid chiefly at West-Chester; from whence they 
infested the country between the two armies, pillaged the cattle, 
and carried off the peaceable inhabitants. 

It was not wonderful, that many of these tories were able, un- 
discovered, to penetrace far into the country, and even to go with 
letters or messages from one British army to another. The in 
habitants who were well affected to the royal cause, afforded them 
every possible support, and their own knowledge of the different 
routes gave them a farther facility in performing their peregri- 
nations. Sometimes the most active loyalists, as the tories 
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wished to denominate themselves, who had gone into the British 
posts, and received promises of commissions upon eulisting a cer- 
tain number of soldiers, came back again secretly with recruiting 
instructions. Sometimes these, and others who came from the 
enemy within the verge of our camps, were detected and con- 
demned to death, in conformity to the usages of war. But the Bri- 
tish generals, who had an unlimited supply of money at their com- 
mand, were able to pay with so much liberality, that emissaries 
could always be found. Still, it is thought that the intelligence of 
the American commanders was, at least, equally accurate; not- 
withstanding the poverty of their military chest and the inability 
of rewarding mercenary agents, for secret services, in proportion 
to their risk and merit. 

A person, by the name of Palmer, who was a lieutenant in the 
tory new levies, was detected in the camp at Peek’s-Kill. Gov- 
ernor Tryon, who commanded the new levies, reclaimed him as 
a British officer, represented the heinous crime of condemning a 
man commissioned by his majesty, and threatened vengeance in 
case he should be executed. General Putnam wrote the follow- 
ing pithy reply. 

‘ Sir, f 

“ Nathan Palmer, a lieutenant in your king’s service, was taken 
in my camp as a Sfy—he was tried as a Sty—he was comdemn- 
ed as a Shy—and you may rest assured, sir, he shall be hanged 
as a Spy. 

‘‘ T have the honour to be, &c. 
“ISRAEL PUTNAM. 
“ His excellency governor Tryon. 


«P,S, Afternoon. He is hanged.” 


Important transactions soon occurred. Not long after the two 
brigades had marched from Peek’s-Hill to Pennsylvania, a rein- 
forcement arrived at New-York from Europe. Appearances in- 
dicated that offensive operations would follow. General Putnam 
having been reduced in force to a single brigade in the field, and 
a single regiment in garrison at fort Montgomery, repeatedly in- 
formed thé commander in chief, that the post committed to his 
charge must, in all probability, be lost, in case an attempt should 
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be made upon them; and that, circumstanced as he was, he could 
not be responsible for the consequences. His situation was cers 
tainly to be lamented; but it was not in the power of the com- 
mander in chief to alter it, except by authorising him to call upon 
the militia for aid—an aid always precarious, and often so tardy, 
as, when obtained, to be of no utility. 

On the fifth of October sir Henry Ciinton came up the North- 
River with three thousand men. After making many feints to 
mislead the attention, he landed, the next morning, at Stony-Point, 
and commenced his march over the mountains to fort Montgo- 
mery. Governor Clinton, an active, resolute, and intelligent of- 
ficer, who commanded the garrison, upon being apprised of the 
movement, dispatched a letter, by express, to general Putnam for 
succour. By the treacbery of the messenger, the letter miscarried. 
General Putnam, astonished at hearing nothing respecting the 
enemy, rode, with general Parsons, and colonel Root, his adju- 
tant-general, to reconnoitre them at King’s ferry. In the mean- 
time, at ftrve o’clock in the afternoon, sir Henry Clinton’s columns, 
having surmounted the obstacles and barriers of nature, descend- 
ed from the Thunder-Hill, through thickets impassible but for 
light troops, and attacked the different redoubts. The garrison, 
inspired by the conduct of their leaders, defended the works with 
distinguished valour. But, as the post had been designed prin- 
Cipally to prevent the passing of ships, and as an assault in rear 
had not been expected, the works on the land side were incom- 
plete and untenable. In the dusk of twilight, the British entered 
with their bayonets fixed. Their loss was inconsiderable. Nor 
was that of the garrison great. Governor Clinton, his brother 
general James Clinton, colonel Dubois, and most of the officers 
and men effected their escape under cover of the thick smoke 
_ and darkness that suddenly prevailed. The capture of this fort 
by sir Henry Clinton, together with the consequent removal of 
the chains and booms that obstructed the navigation, opened a 
passage to Albany, and seemed to favour a junction of his force 
with that of general Burgoyne. But the latter having been com- 
pelled to capitulate a few-days after this event, and great num- 
bers of militia having arrived from New-England, the succesful 
army returned to New-York; yet not before a detachment from 
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it, under the orders of general Vaughan, had burnt the defence- 
less town of Esopus, and several scattering buildings on the banks 
of the river. 

Notwithstanding the army in the Highlands had been so much 
weakened, for the sake of strengthening the armies in other quar- 
ters, as to have occasioned the loss of fort Montgomery, yet that 
loss was productive of no consequences. Our main army in Penn- 
sylvania, after having contended with superior force in two inde- 
cisive battles, still held the enemy in check; while the splendid 
success which attended our arms at the northward, gave a more 
favourable aspect to the American affairs, at the close of this 
campaign, than they had ever before assumed. 

When the enemy fell back to New-York by water, we followed 
them a part of the way by land. Colonel Meigs, with a detach- 
ment from the several regiments in general Parson’s brigade, 
having made a forced march from Crompond to West-Chester, 
surprised and broke up for a time the band of freebooters, of 
whom he brought off fifty, together with many cattle and horses 
which they had recently stolen. 

Soon after-this enterprise general Putnam advanced towards 
the British lines. As he had received intelligence that small 
bodies of the enemy were out, with orders from governor Tryon 
to burn Wright’s mills, he prevented it by detaching three par- 
ties, of one hundred men ineach. One of these parties fell in 
with and captured thirty-five, and another forty of the new levies. 

Late in the year we left the lines and repaired to the Highlands; 
for upon the loss of fort Montgomery, the commander in chief 
determined to build another fortification for the defence of the 
river. His excellency, accordingly, wrote to general Putnam 
to fix upon the spot. After reconnoitering all the different places 
proposed, and revolving in his own mind their relative advantages 
for offence ‘on the water and defence on the land, he fixed upon 
West-Pornr. It is no vulgar praise to say, that to him belongs 
the glory of having chosen this rock of our military salvation. 
The position for water-batteries, which might sweep the channel 
where the river formed a right angle, made it the most proper of 
any for commanding the navigation; while the rocky ridges that 
rose in awful sublimity behind each other, tendered it impregna- 
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ble, and even incapable of being invested by less that twenty 
thousand men. The British, who considered this post as a sort 
of American Gibralter, never attempted it but by the treachery 
of an American officer. All the world knows that this project 
failed, and that West-Point continues to be the receptacle of every 
thing valuable in military preparations to the present day. 

In the month of January, 1778, when a snow, two feet deep, lay 
on the earth, general Parsons’ brigade went to West-Point and 
broke ground. Want of covering for the troops, together with 
want of tools and materials for the works, made the prospect 
truly gloomy and discouraging. It was necessary that means 
should be found, though our currency was depreciated and our 
treasury exhausted. The estimates and requisitions-of colonel 
la Radiere, the engineer who laid out the works, altogether dis- 
proportioned to our circumstances, served only to put us in mind 
of our poverty, and, as it were, to satirize our resources. His 
petulant behaviour and unaccommodating disposition added fur- 
ther embarrasments. It was then that the patriotism of governor 
Clinton shone in fulllustre. His exertions to furnish supplies can . 
never be too much commended. His influence arising from his 
popularity, was unlimited: yet he hesitated not to put all his po- 
puiarity at risk, whenever the federal interest demanded. Not- 
withstanding the impediments that opposed our progress, with 
his aid, before the opening of the campaign, the works were in 
great forwardness. | 

The troops who had been badly fed, badly clothed, and worse 
paid, by brooding over their grievances in the leisure and inacti- 
vity of winter-quarters, began to think them intolerable. The 
Coinecticut brigades formed the design of marching to Hartford, 
where the General Assembly was then in session, and of demand- 
ing redress at the point of the bayonet. Word having been 
brought to general Putnam, that the second brigade was under 
arms for this purpose, he mounted his horse, gallopped to the can- 
tonment, and thus addressed them: * My brave lads, whither are 
you going? Do you intend to desert your officers, and to invite 
the enemy to follow you into the country? Whose cause have 
you been fighting and suffering so long in—is it not your own? 
Have you no property, no parents, wives or children? You 
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have behaved like men so far—all the world is full of your 
praises—and posterity will stand astonished at your deeds: but 
not if you spoil all at last.. Don’t you consider how much the 
country is distressed by the war, and tliat your officers have not 
been any better paid than yourselves? But we all expect better 
times, and that the country will do us ample justice.. Let us all 
stand by one another, then, and fight it out like brave soldiers. 
Think what a shame it would be for Connecticut mento run 
away from their officet’s.” After the several regiments had_.re- 
ceived the general as he rode along the line with drums beating, 
and firesented arms, the sergeants who had then the command, 
brought the men ¢o an order, in which position they continued 
while he was speaking. When he had done, he directed the act- 
ing major of brigade to give the word for them to shoulder, march 
to their regimental parades, and lodge arms; all which they ex- 
ecuted with promptitude and apparent good humour, One soldier 
only, who had been the niost active, was confined in the quarter- 
guard; from whence, at night, he attempted to make his escape. 
But the sentinel, who had also been in the mutiny, shot him dead 
on the spot, and thus the affair subsided. 

About the middle of winter, while general Putnam was ona 
visit to his out post at Horse-Neck, he found yovernor Tryon ad- 
vancing upon that town with a corps of fifteen hundred men. To 
oppose these general Putnam had only a picquet of one hundred 
and fifty men, and two iron field-pieces, without horses or drag- 
ropes. He, however, planted his cannon on the high ground, by 
the meeting-house, and retarded their approach by firing several 
times, until, perceiving the horse (supported by the infantry) about 
to charge, he ordered the picquet to provide for their safety, by re- 
tiring to a swamp inaccessible to horse, and secured his own, by 
plunging down the steep precipice at the church upon a full trot. 
This precipice is so steep, where he descended, as to have artifi- 
cial stairs, composed of nearly one hundred stone steps, for the 
accommodation of foot passengers. There the dragoons, who were 
but a sword’s length from him, stopped short; for the declivity 
was so abrupt, that they ventured not to follow; and, before they 
could gain the valley, by going round the brow of the hill in the 
ordinary road, he was far enough beyond their reach. He con- 
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tinued his route, unmolested, to Stanford; from whence, having 
strengthened his picquet by the junction of some militia, he came 
back again, and, in turn, pursued governor Tryon in his retreat. 
As he rode down the precipice, one ball, of the many fired at him, 
went through his beaver; but governor Tryon, by way of com- 
pensation for spoiling his hat, sent him, soon afterwards, as a pre- 
sent, a complete suit of clothes. 

In the campaign of 1779, which terminated the career of ge- 
neral Putnam’s services, he commanded the Maryland line, posted 
at Butter-milk falls, about two miles below West-Point. He was 
happy in possessing the friendship of the officers of that line, and 
in living on terms of hospitality with them. Indeed, there was 
no family in the army that lived better than hisown. The ge- 
neral, his second son major Daniel Putnam, and the writer of 
these memoirs, composed that family. This campaign, principally 
spent in strengthening the works of West-Point, was only signal- 
ised for the storm of Stony-Point by the light-infantry under the 
conduct of general Wayne, and the surprise of the post of 
Powles-Hook by the corps under the command of colonel Henry 
Lee. When the army quitted the field, and marched to Morris- 
town, into winter-quarters, general Putnam’s family went into 
Connecticut for a few weeks. In December the general began 
his journey to Morris-town. Upon the road between Pomfret 
and Hartford he felt an unusual torpor slowly pervading his right 
hand and foot. This heaviness crept gradually on, and until it 
had derived him of the use of his limbs on that side, in a consi- 
derable degree, before he reached the house of his friend colo- 
nel Wadsworth. Still he was unwilling to consider his disorder 
of the paralytic kind, and endeavoured to shake it off by exer- 
tion. Having found that impossible, a temporary dejection, dis- 
ruised, however, under a veil of assumed cheerfulness, succeeded. 
But reason, philosophy, and religion, soon reconciled him to his 
fate. Jn that situation he has constantly remained, favoured with 
such a portion of bodily activity as enables him to walk and to 
ride moderately; and retaining, unimpaired, his relish for enjoy- 
ment, his love of pleasantry, his strength of memory, and all the 
faculties of his mind. As a proof that the powers of memory 
are not weakened, it ought to be observed, that he has lately re- 
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peated, from recollection, all the adventures of his life, which 
are here recorded, and which had formerly been communicated 
to the compiler in detached conversations. 

In patient, yet fearless expectation of the approach of THE 
KING OF TERRORS, whom he hath fuil often faced in the field of 
blood, the Christian hero now enjoys, in domestic retirement, the . 
fruit of his early industry. Having in youth provided a compe- a 
tent subsistence for old age, he was secured from the danger of ie 


ws | |6]WwS 


; penury and distress, to which so many officers and soldiers, worn 

3 out in the public service, have been reduced. To illustrate his 

merits the more fuily, this essay will be concluded with a copy of 

‘i the last letter written to him, by general Washington, in his mi- 

f litary character. | 

y {For this letter see Port Folio, July, 1818. Gen. Putnamdied 29 Jan. 1790.1} 
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'y LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ENSIGN ODOHERTY. 

“4 Some account of the life and writings of Ensign and Adjutant Odoherty, 

‘a late of the 99th Regiment. From the Edinburgh Magazine. 

et Ir there is something painful to the feelings in the awful cere- * 
ht monial of consigning a deceased friend to the grave, there is i ‘ 
it something equally consolatory to our affection in perpetuating 4 
1- the remembrance of his talents and virtues, and gathering for his b 
O- grave a garland which shall long flourish among the children of Hi 
er men. This may be termed the last and highest proof of our 7 
r- regard, and it is this task which I am now about to discharge, I ni 
s- fear too inadequately, to my deceased friend, ensign and adjutant He 
d. Odoherty, late of the 99th or King’s own Tipperary regiment. 4 
is In offering to the public some account of the life and writings of ; | 
th this gentleman, I have pleasure in believing that I am not intrud- "7 
to ing on their notice a person utterly unknown to them. His ! ; 
y- poems, which have appeared in various periodical publications, ie 

1€ have excited a very large portion of the public curiosity and ad- 

ry miration; and when transplanied into the different volumes of the 

e- Annual Anthology, they have shone with undiminished lustre 


amid the blaze of the great poetical luminaries by which they 
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were surrounded. Never was there a man more imbued with 
the very soul and spirit of poetry than ensign and adjutant Odoh- 
erty. Cut off in the bloom of his years, ere the fair and lovely 
blossoms of his youth had time to ripen into the golden fruit by 
which the autumn of his days would have been beautified and 
adorned, he has deprived the literature of his country of one of 
its brightest ornaments, and left us to lament that youth, virtue 
and talent, should afford no protection from the cruel hand of 
death. 

Before proceeding to the biographical account of this extra- 
ordinary person, which it is my intention to give, I think it pro- 
per previously to state the very singular manner in which our 
friendship had its commencement, One evening in the month of 
October 1817, I had the misfortune, from some circumstances 
here unnecessary to mention, to be conveyed for a night’s lodg- 
ing to the watch-house in Dublin. I had there the good furtune 
to meet Mr. Odoherty, who was likewise a prisoner. He was 
seated en a wooden stool, before a table garnished witha great 
number of empty pots of porter.* He had a tobacco-pipe in his 
mouth, and was talking with great gallantry to two young ladies 
of a very interesting appearance, who had been brought there 
under similar circumstances to himself. There was.a touching 
melancholy if the expression of his countenance, and a melting 
softness in his voice, which interested me extremely in his fa- 
vour. With all that urbanity of manner by which he was distin- 
guished, he asked me, “ to take a sneeker of his swipes.” I 
accepted the invitation, and thus commenced a friendship which 
ended only with his life, and the fond remembrance of which shall 
cease only with mine. 

Morgan Odoherty was born in the county of Kilkenny, in the 
year 1789. His father acted for many yearsas a drover to the right 
honourable lord Ventry, at that period an eminent grazier; and 
on that gentleman’s being raised to the peerage, he succeeded to 
a very considerable portion of his business. He had certainly 
many opportunities of amassing wealth, but the truch is, he only 


* We Weg leave tg hint to our Irish correspondent, that if the pots were 
empty, they could scarcely be termed pots of porter. Ed. 
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provided meat for others, with the views of providing drink for 
himself. By his wife he had acquired a small property in the 
county of Carlow, which it was his intention to have kept as a 
provision for his family. His business, however, gradually de- 
creased, and on the last settlement of his accounts, when he 
came to liquidate the claims of his creditors; on his estate, he 
found, to his astonishment, that he had long since J/iguidated his 
own. The discovery was fatal. The loss of his credit with the 
world he might have survived, but the loss of his credit with the 
whiskey merchant drove him to despair. He. died in the year 
1798, a melancholy monument of an ill-spent life. 
Of his mother, Mr. Odoherty was ever in the habit of talking 
with gratitude and respect, and the manner in which she dis- 
charged the duties of her situation to himself and his three sisters, 
I have every reason to believe was highly exemplary. Being en- 
dowed with a considerable taste for letters, Mrs. Odoherty de- 
termined that her son should receive a /idcral education, and 
accordingly sent him to a charity school in the neighbourhood. 
At this school I have reason to believe, he remained about four years, 
when, by the interest of his uncle, Mr. Dennis Odoherty, butler 
to the right honourable lord Muskerry, he was received into his 
lordship’s family as an under domestic. In this noble family en- 
sign and adjutant Odoherty soon became an universal favourite. 
The sweetness of his temper, the grace and vigour of his form, 
which certainly belonged more to the class of Hercules than the 
Apollo, rendered him the object of the fervent admiration of the 
whole female part of the family. Nor did he long remain in a me- 
nial situation. By the intercession of lady Muskerry, he was ap- 
pointed under-steward on the estate, and on his lordship’s being 
appointed colonel of the Limerick militia in 1808, his first care 
was to bestow a pair of colours upon Mr. -Odoherty. Never 
surely did a gift bestow more honour on the giver, and lord 
Muskerry had the satisfaction of raising, to his proper station in 
society, a youth whose talents were destined, not only to do 
credit to the Limerick militia, but to his country and the world. 
In this situation, it is scarcely necessary to state, he was the very 
life and soul of society wherever he was quartered. Not a tea- 
party. could be formed, not an excursion could be planned in 
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the neighbourhood, without Mr. Odoherty’s being included in it. 
In short he was like the verd in a sentence, quite impossible to 
be wanted. I have been informed by several officers of the regi- 
ment, that he was the greatest promoter of conviviality at the 
mess. His wine, to use their own expression, was never lost on 
him, and, towards the conclusion of the third bottle, he was al- 
ways excessively amusing. When quartered with his regiment 
at Ballinasloe, in the year 1809 he became smitten with the 


charms of a young lady of that city, who, from what I have heard 
of her person and temper, was all 


That youthful poets fancy when they love. 


Her father was a man of considerable wealth, and what is called 
middle-man, or agent to several of the noblemen and gentry of the 
country. Her name was Miss Augusta M’Craw, and her fami- 
ly was believed to be descended from the M’Craws of Iverness- 
shire, a house which yields to none in the pride of its descent, or 
the purity ofits blood. Mr. M’Craw, indeed, used to dwell, with 
great complacency, on the exploits of an ancestor of the family, 
sir John M’Craw, who flourished in the reign of James IIL, 
who not only defeated a sir James M’Gregeor, in a pitched bat- 
tle, but actually kicked him round the lists, to the great amuse- 
ment of the kiog and all his court. In this exercise, however, there 
is a tradition of his having dislocated his great toe, which ended in 
a whitlow, of which he died about three years afterwards, leaving 
his fate as a lesson to his successors, of the consequences attending 
such unknightly behaviour. Tothis lady, as I already mentioned, Mr. 
Odoherty formed a most devoted attachment, and he accordingly 
made her an offer of his heart and hand. The young lady return- 
ed his attachment with sincerity, but her father and mother were 
most unaccountably averse to the connexion. On stating to them 
the affection he entertained for their daughter, and soliciting their 
consent to its legal consummation, he was treated with the 
utmost indignity and desired to quit the house immediately. On 
his remonstrating against this improper treatment, the brother 
of the lady attempted to pull him by the nose, and Mr. Odoherty 
retreated with the very proper resolution of demanding the satis- 
faction of a gentleman. Accordingly he sent him a message the 
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next day, and a meeting was the consequence. On this occasion 
ensign Odoherty behaved with all the coolness of the most ex- 
perienced veteran. They fired nine shots each without effect, but, 
in the tenth round, Mr. Odoherty received a wound in the cheek, 
which carried off three of his jaw teeth, and entirely demolished 
one of his whiskers. On receiving the wound, he raised his hand 
to his face, and exclaimed with great coolness, “ a douce in the 
chops, by St. Patrick.” By this wound he was unfortunately 
ever afterwards much disfigured, and was afflicted with a stiff- 
ness in the neck, from which he never recovered. Miss Augusta 
M’Craw was married a short time afterwards, to a lieutenant of 
artillery, and Mr. Odoherty very feelingly expressed his regret 
and sorrow on the occasion, by two odes on the inconstancy of 
women, which appeared in the Irish newspapers, and were after- 
wards recorded in the Lady’s Magazine for October, 1811. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that in the progress of the events 
which I have been relating, his poetical talents had remained dor- 
mant. Although we do not find, in his pieces of this period, the 
same lofty degree of excellence which was afterwards so promi- 
nent in his more mature productions, yet they are all imbued 
with very considerable spirit and imagination. They had hitherto 
been generally rather of a light and amatory nature, but of his ta- 
lents for satire, I believe the following epigram ona certain dowa- 
ger, will afford not an unfavourable specimen. 


If a lover, sweet creature, should foolishly seek 
On thy face for the bloom of the rose, 

Oh tell him, although it has died on thy cheek, 
He will find it at least on thy zose. 


I also find, among his papers, an unfinished tragedy, which, I 
conjecture, must have been composed about this time. It is en- 
entitled Euphemia, and, in my opinion, displays an uncommon 
degree of genius. I shall only extract part of one scene, which 
strikes me as being executed in the most masterly manner. The 
princess Euphemia is represented as passing a sleepless night, 
in consequence of the imprisonment of her lover Don Carlos. To- 


wards morning, she breaks out into the following impassioned 
reflections: 
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Euphemia, Oh, ’tis a weary night! Alas, will sleep 
Ne’er darken my poor day-lights! I have watched 
The stars all rise and disappear again; 

Capricorn, Orion, Venus, and the Bear: 

I saw them each and all. And they are gone, 
Yet not a wink for me. The blessed moon 
Has journeyed through the sky: I saw her rise 
Above the distant hills, and gloriously 

Decline beneath the waters. My poor head aches 
Beyond endurance. [jl call on Beatrice, 

And bid her bring me the all-potent draught 
Leit by Fernando the apothecary, 

At his last visit. Beatrice!—she sleeps 

As sound as atop. What, ho, Beatrice! 

Thou art indeed the laziest waiting-maid 

That ever cursed a princess. Beatrice! 

Beatrice. Coming, your highness, give me time to throw 
My night-gown over my shoulders, and to put 
My flannel dicky on; *tis mighty cold 
At these hours of the morning. 

Eupfihemn. Beatrice! 

Beat. Vam groping for my slippers; would you have me 
Walk barefooted o’er the floors? Lord, I should catch 
My death of cold. , 

Eupfhem, And must thy mistress then, I say, must she, 
Endure the tortures of the damned, whilst thou 
Art groping for thy slippers? Selfish wretch! 

Learn, thou shalt come stark-naked at my bidding, 
Or else pack up thy duds and hop the twig. 


Beat. Oh, my lady, forgive me that I was so slow f 
In yielding due obedience. Pray believe me, G 
It ne’er shall happen again. Oh, it would break ac 
My very heart to leave so beautiful in 
And kind a mistress. Oh, forgive me! (weeps.) Wi 

Eupfthem. Well, well; I fear I was too hasty: ed 
But want of sleep and the fever of my blood, mi 
Have soured my natural temper. Bring me the phial Sta 


OF physic left by that skilful leech Fernando, 
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With “* Laudanum” on the label. It stands 

Upon the dressing-table, close by the rouge 

And the Olympian dew. No words. Evaporate. 
Reat. I fly! | [ £xit. | 
Eupfhem. (Sola) Alas Don Carlos, mine own 

Dear wedded husband! wedded! yes; wedded 

In the eye of Heaven though not in that of man, 

Which sees the forms of things, but least knows 

That which is in the heart. Oh, can it be, 

That some dull words muttered by a parson 

In a long drawling tone, can make a wife, 

And not the— 


Enter Beatrice. 


Beat. “ Laudanum on the label;” right: 
Here, my lady is the physic you require. 
Eufhem. Then pour me out one hundred drops and fifty 
Witi water in the glass that I may quaff 
Oblivion to my misery. 
Beat. ’*Tis done. 
Euphem. (drinks) my head turns round; it mounts into my 
brain. | 
I feel as if in paradise. My senses mock me: 
Methinks I rest within thine arms, Don Carlos; _ 
Can it be real? Pray repeat that kiss! 
I am thine own Euphemia. This is bliss 
Too great for utterance, Oh, ye gods 
Of Heliespont and Greece:—Alas, I faint. (faints. | 


The heart of Mr, Odoherty was of the tenderest and most in- 
flammable description, and he now formed an attachment to a lady 
Gilhooly, the rich widow of sir Thomas Gilhooly Knt., who, on 
account of some private services to the state, was knighted dur- 
ing the lieutenancy of lord Hardwicke. His love to this lady 
was of the most modest and retiring nature, and he never ventur- 
ed to make a personal declaration of his. passion. He has com- 
memorated it, however, in the following beautiful and pathetic 
stanzas: 
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Oh, lady, in the laughing hours 

When time and joy go hand in hand; 
When pleasure strews thy path with flowers, 
And but to wish is to command; 

When thousands swear, that to thy lips 
A more than angel’s voice is given, 
And that thy jetty eyes eclipse 

The bright, the blessed stars of Heaven; 
Might it not cast a trembling shade 
Across the light of mirth and song, 

To think, that there is one, sweet maid, 
That lov’d thee hopelessly and long; 
That lov’d, yet never told his flame, 
Although it burn’d his soul to madness: 
That lov’d; yet never breath’d thy name, 
Even in his fondest dreams of gladness. 
Though red my coat, yet pale my face, 
Alas, ’tis love that made it so, 

Thou only canst restore its grace, 

And bid its wonted biush to glow. 
Restore its blush! Oh I am wrong, 
For here thine art were all in vain; 

My face has ceased to blush so long 

I fear it ne’er can blush again! 


This moving expression of passion appears to have produced 
no effect on the obdurate fair one, who was then fifty-four years of 
age, with nine children, and a large jointure, which would certainly 
have made a very convenient addition to the income of Mr. Odoherty. 
He now resolved on volunteering into the line. He was unwil- 
ling that his services should be confined ‘to the comparatively 
inactive and inglorious duties of a militia officer, and he there- 
fore determined to wield his sword, or, as he technically cailed 
it, his sit, wherever the cause of his country should demand it. 
He was soon after appointed to an ensigncy in the 44th regiment, 
then in the West Indies; and, on the 14th of August 1814, he 
embarked at Dover in the schooner John Dory, captain Godol- 
phin, ior Jamaica. He experienced a tedious passage, and they 
were unfortunate enough to fall in with an American privateer, 


if 
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trom which, however, after a smart action, they had the good 
luck to escape. The following jeu d’ esprit gives so favourable 
a specimen of his talent for humour, that I cannot refuse the 
reader the pleasure of submitting it to his perusal: 


Captain Godolphin was a very odd and stingy man, 

Who skipper was, as I’m assured, of a schooner-rigged West-In- 
diaman; 

The wind was fair, he went on board, and when he sail’d from 
Dover, 

Says he “ this trip is but a joke, for now I’m half-seas over.” 


The captain’s wife, she sail’d with him, this circumstance I’ve 
heard of her, 

Her brimstone breath, ’twas almost death to come within a yard 
of her; 

With fiery nose, as red as rose, to tell no lies I’ll stoop, 

She look’d just like an admiral with a lanthorn at the poop. 


Her spirits sunk from eating junk, and as she was an epicure, 

She swore a dish of dolphin fish would of her make a happy cure. 

The captain’s line, so strong and fine, had hook’d a fish one day, 

When his anxious wife Godolphin cried, and the dolphin swam 
away. 


The wind was foul, the weather hot, between the tropics long she 
stewed, 

The latitude was 5 or 6, *bout 50 was the longitude, 

When Jack the cook once spoilt the sauce, she thought it mighty 
odd, 

But her husband bawl’d on deck, why, here’s the Saucy Jack, 
by 





The captain sought his charming wife and whispered to her pri< 
vate ear, 

“ My love, this night we’ll have to fight a thumping Yankee pri- 
vateer.” 

On this he took a glass of rum by which he show’d his sense; 

Resolv’d that he would make at least a spirited defence. 
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The captain of the Saucy Jack, he was a dark and dingy man; 

Says he “my ship, must take, this trip, this schooner-rigg’d 
West-Indiaman. 

Each at his gun, we’ll show them fun, the decks are all in order: 

But mind that every /odger here, must likewise be a boarder.” 


No, never was there warmer work, at least I rather think not, 

With cannon, cutlass, grapling-iron, blunderbuss, and stink pot. 

The Yankee captain boarding her, cried, either strike or drown; 

Godolphin answered, “ then I strike,’’ and quickly knock’d him 
down. 


The remaining thirty verses of this poem, giving an account 
of the action and the subsequent voyage to Jamaica, of how Mrs. 
Godolphin was killed by a cannon ball lodging in her stomach, 
and how captain Godolphin afterwards died of the yellow fever, 
I do not think it necessary to insert. It is sufficient to say, they 
are fuliy equal to the preceding, and are distinguished by the 
same quaintness of imagination and power of ludicrous expres- 
sion. 


On his arrival at Jamica, he found it the rendezvous of the - 


force destined for the attack on New-Orleans, under the com- 
mand of the brave though unfortunate sir Edward Packenham. 
Of this force the 44th formed a part, and the heart of Mr. Odo- 
herty throbbed with delightful anticipation of the high destiny to 
which he felt himself called. A circumstance now occurred, 
however, which bid fair to cloud his prospects forever. On the 
evening before the sailin;; of the armament for its destination, 
Mr. Odoherty had gone on shore. He there chanced to meet 
with an old school-fellow, who filled the situation of slave-driver 
or whipper-in toa neighbouring plantation. This gentleman in- 
vited him to his house, and they spent the night in pouring forth 
the most liberal libations of zew rum, which they drank 


Warm from the still and faithful to its fires. 


The consequence was, that the next morning, on the sailing of 
the fleet, Mr. Odoherty was absent. His friend the whipper-in, 
however, who was less drunk than his guest, had the good sense 
to foresee the consequences of his being left behind on so pres- 
sing an occasion. He hired a couple of negroes to row after the 
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fleet, had ensign Oodoherty carried insensible to the boat, and he 
was conveyed to his ship, as he himself humorously termed it, 
“‘ as drunk as David’s sow.” The commanding officer immedi- 
ately placed him under an arrest, and it was only on his ex pressing 
the most sincere contrition for his folly, joined with many pro- 
mises of amendment, that he was again allowed to perform the 
duties of his station. After this, few of the officers of the regi- 
ment thought proper to associate with him; and with the excep- 
tion of some who had formerly been his companions in the militia, 
he was placed in Coventry by the whole corps. 


(To be continued.) 





ON THE CHARACTER OF THE ANCIENT ROMANS. 
(From the German of Schlegel.) 


Moreover, although the Romans were at length desirous of 
becoming thorough Hellenists, they were deficient in that milder 
humanity, of which we may observe ‘traces in Grecian history, 
poetry, and art, even in the time of Homer. From the most aus- 
tere virtue, which, like Curtius, sacrificed every personal inclina- 
tion to love of country, they proceeded, with the most fearful ra- 
pidity, to a state of corruption from avarice and Iuxury, equally 
without example. In their character they always betrayed that 
their first founder was not suckled at the breast of a woman, but of 
a raging wolf. They were the tragedians of the history of the world, 
who exhibited many a deep tragedy of kings led in chains and 
pining in dungeons; they were the iron necessity of other nations; 
universal destroyers for the sake of rearing at last, from the ruins, 
the mausoleum of their own dignitv and freedom, in the midst of 
an obsequious world, reduced to one dull uniformity. It was not 
given to them to excite emotion by the mitigated accounts of men- 
tal suffering, and to touch with a delicate hand every note of the 
scale of feeling. They naturally sought also in tragedy, by over- 
leaping all intervening gradations, to reach at once the extreme, 
both in the stoicism of heroism, and in the monstrous fury of cri- 
minal desires. Nothing of their ancient greatness had remained 
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to them but the contempt of pain and death, when after an extra- 
vagant enjoyment of life they were at last called upon to submit to 
these evils. They then impressed this seal of their former gran- 
deur on their tragic heroes, with a self-satisfied and ostentatious 
profusion. Finally, in the age of polished literature, among a 
people fond, even toa degree of madness, of shows and spectacles, 
the dramatic poets were still in want of a poetical public. In the 
triumphal processions the fights of gladiators and of wild beasts, 
all the splendour of the world, all the wonders of every clime, 
were brought before the eye of the spectator, who was glutted 
with scenes of the most violent and bloody description. What ef- 
fect could the more refined gradations of tragic pathos produce 
on nerves so steeled? It was the ambition of the powerful among 
them to exhibit in one day to the people, on stages erected for the ~ 
purpose, and immediately afterwards destroyed, the immense 


plunder which they derived from foreign or civil war. The re- 


lation which Pliny gives of the architectural decoration of the stage 
erected by Scaurus, borders on the incredible. When magnifi- 


cence could be carried no farther, they endeavoured to. surprise 
by the novelty of mechanical inventions.—In this way, a Reman, 
at the burial solemnity of his father, caused two theatres to be con- 
structed in honour of him, resting with their backs on each other, 
and made to move in such a manner on a single hinge, thus at the 
end of the play, they were wheeled round with all the spectators 
within them, and formed together into one circus, in which com- 
bats of gladiators were exhibited. In the pleasure of the eyes 
that of the ears was altogether lost; rope dancers and white ele- 
phants were preferred to every dramatic entertainment; the em- 
broidered purple robes of the actor were applauded; as we are 
told by Horace, and so little attentive and quiet was the great 
body of the spectators, that he compares their noise to that of 
the roaring of-the ocean, or of a mountain forest in a storm. 

We have only one sample of the tragical talent of the Romans 
remaining, from which however, it would be unjust to draw a 
conclusion with respect to the productions of better times; I al- 
lude to the ten tragedies which go by the name of Seneca. Their 
claim to this title appears very doubtful to me: perhaps it is 
founded merely on the circumstance of Seneca appearing in Oc- 
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tavia, one of these plays; but this would rather lead one to draw 
a different conclusion. The opinions of the learned are very 
much divided on the subject; some ascribe them partly to Se- 
neca the philosopher, and partly to his father the rhetorician; 
others ascribe them to a Seneca, a tragedian, a different person 
from both. Hence it is generally allowed that the different 
pieces are neither from the same hand, nor even of the same age. 
For the honour of the Roman taste we might be inclined to con- 
sider them the productions of a very late period of antiquity; but 
Quintilian quotes a verse from the Medea of Seneca, which is to 
be found in the play of that name in the collection in question; 
and therefore the authenticity of this piece cannot be doubted, 
though its merits do not seem to be in any way pre-eminent 
above the others.* We find also in Lucan a contemporary of 
Nero, a similar display of bombast, in which every thing great 
is distorted to nonsense. The state of violence and constraint in 
which Rome was kept under a series of blcod thirsty tyrants, had 
also given an unnatural character to eloquence and poetry. The 
same thing has been observed in similar periods of modern histo- 
ry. Under the wise and mild government of a Vespasian and a 
Titus, and ofa Trajan more especially, the Romans returned to 
a purer taste. But whatever period may have given birth to 
the tragedies of Seneca, they are beyond description, bombasti- 
cal and frigid, unnatural in character and action, revolting from 
their violation of every propriety, and so destitute of every thing 
like theatrical effect, that I am inclined to believe they were never 
destined to leave the rhetorical schools for the stage.. These pro- 
ductions have nothing in common with the old tragedies, those 
sublime creations of the poetical genius of the Greeks, but the 
name, the outward form, and the mythological materials; and yet 
they seem to have been composed with the obvious intention of 
excelling them; but they bear the same relation to the Grecian 


* The author of this Medea makes the heroine strangle her children be- 
fore the eyes of the people, notwithstanding the admonition of Horace, 
who probably had an example of the Roman theatre before his eyes; for 
a Greek would hardly have committed this error. The Roman tragedians 
must have had a particular relish for seeking novelty and eflect in such 
horrible exhibitions. 
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works, which a hollow hyperbole does to the most fervent truth. 
Every tragical common place is spun out to the very last; all is 
phrase; and even the most common remark is delivered in stilted 
language. The most complete poverty of sentiment is dress- 
ed out with wit and acuteness. There is even a display of fancy 
in them, or at least a phantom of it; for they contain an example 
of the misapplication of every mental faculty. The authors have 
found out the secret of being diffuse, even to wearisomeness, 
and at the same time so epigrammatically laconic, as to be often 
obscure and unintelligible. Their characters are neither ideal 
nor actual beings, but gigantic puppets, who are at one time put 
in motion by the string of an unnatural heroism, and at another 
by that of a passion equally unnatural, which no guilt nor enormi- 
ty can appal. In a history of the dramatic art I should have altoge- 
ther overlooked the tragedies of Seneca, if, from a blind prejudice 
for every thing which has come down to us from antiquity, they 
had not been ofien imitated in modern times. They were more 
early and more generally known than the Greek tragedies. Not 
merely learned men, without a feeling for art, have judged fa- 
yourably of them; many preferred them to the Grecian tragedies, 
but even poets have accounted them deserving of their study and 
imitation. The influence of Seneca on Corneille’s idea of tragedy 
cannot be mistaken; Racine too, in his Phedra, has condescended 
to borrow a zood deal from him, and among other things, nearly 
the whole scene of the declaration of love, of all which we have 
an enumeration in Brumoy. 


FEMALE WEAKNESS. 


Tue weakness they lament themselves create, 
Instructed from their infant years to court, 
With counterfeited fears, the aid of man. 

They seem to shudder at the rustling breeze, 
Start at the light, and tremble in the dark; 
Till, affectation ripening to belief, 

And folly, frightened at her own chimeras, 
Habitual cowardice usurps the soul. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—MOONSHINE. 


KYANEOI KTAMOI ’ENI KYSTIAI MENTE. 


TO THE MAN IN THE MOON. 


lllustrious Sir, 

Your sudden appearance in our benighted city, has made a 
wonderful noise. Every one has something te say of you and the 
labours of your associates....in short, the whole town seems to be 
Moon-struck. I was lately in a mixed company, where your 
merits were fully discussed by those who could understand your 
intentions, as well as by those who could not. One of the gentle- 
men loungers at the court, was very solicitous to know what was 
the hidden mystery of your Greek motto, and, at the same time, 
hoped you might be punished for the contempt of courts which 
you commit, when you insinuate that your rays have penetrated 
the walls where justice is dispensed. 

But as I do not mean to act the part of an eaves-dropper, un- 
less | think my communications may produce some advantage 
both to you and your readers, I shall at present merely call your 
attention to one part of the conversation. A very charming young 
lady. whose vivacity and good sense never fail to communicate 
pleasure to the friendly circle, complained of the neglect with 
which you treat the ladies, in turning over the care of their stock- 
ings to the superintendance of the stars, and of the scandalous in- 
dignity of classing them with stocks and the fall of empires. 

I must acknowledge that I was surprised at this remark, as the 
lady is one of the few who pay more regard to the improvement 
of the head than the colour of hose. However, I hope you will 
indulge them in taking these matters under your especial charge, 
by which means you may command their attention, when you 
deign to honour us with a speculation upon more important to- 
pics. f 

To one of your profound erudition, aided by the accurate know- 
ledge of human nature which you must have acquired in the Lu- 
nar regions, it would be mere supererogation, to expatiate on the 
necessity of enjoying the patronage of the fair: and I fear it would 
offend. the gravity of such a personage, were I to dilate on the 
pleasure of winning their approving smiles. ne * 
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MOONSHINE. 
BY THE MAN IN THE MOON. 


Our new correspondent will find, that we have not neglected 
the subject of his petition. All matters appertaining to the gov- 
ernance, direction, illumination and protection of the fair, are con- 
fided to the zeal and abilities of the youngest and most gallant 
member of the Lunarian society, Mr. Lewis Lunatick, who is en- 
joined never to slumber at his post. Among other particulars, 
we have desired him to be-very careful, 

1. To interrupt all simpering beaux who may be found whis- 
pering in the corner of a ball-room, about the temperature of the 
weather; it being presumed that the ladies are already acquaint- 
ed with the state of the atmosphere, from the last year’s almanac 
or the present year’s muslin. 

2. To suffer no gentleman to squeeze the hand of a lady, unless 
he be her partner for life, or—a cotillion—and in either case, not 
too often nor with too much “ gentle violence.” 

3. To prevent, if possible, every female, except old maids, 
who live upon their own income and have not more than three 
cats to maintain, to play at loo, brag or Tommy-come-tickle-me. 
And the said last mentioned spinsters, are recommended to play 
the last mentioned game, if they can find any honest yeomen whe 
have no cat to support and want one, and wear hose, which suf- 
fers the wind to kiss their bare heels. 

4. To prevent all females of whatever age or condition, except 
those who envy the reputation of their neighbours, from talking 
scandal or drinking cordial before tea. 

5. -To prevent any lady from wearing foreign millinery, and tell- 
ing the cost of it: we having cogent reasons for believing, that all 
dresses made in France are upwards of two inches and seven- 
eights too short for a modest woman, and too dear for a prudent 
one: and moreover, that they are calculated to excite the imper- 
tinent stare of our sex, and the envious gaze of some of their 
own. From this interdiction, we are willing to except all young 
ladies, who, like Cinderella, owe their charms to the effects of 
magic and paint, and are willing to gain a husband by the sym- 
metry of a foot. 


—_ 
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GLANCES AT LIFE. 


Herodotus, imitating the father poet, whose life he had written, hath 
besprinkled his work with many fabulosities. BROWNE» 


By VINCENT LUNARDI, Esa. Sec. Lun. Soc. 


Our society is composed of characters so various, that a con- 
templative philosopher might style it an epitome of the world; 
and being aided in our deliberations by the observations of our 
learned president who has had more experience than any mortal 
man, we can confident!y boast a combination of talents which are 
not surpassed by the National Institute, or even the American 
Philosophical Society. We have theorists in every department 
of science, and although their experiments have not yet produced 
any visibie advantages to the community, they have not lost their 
courage. One of them lately discovered a method of ascertain- 
ing the longitude, and a subscription was immediately opened, to 
defray the expenses necessarily incident to the practical prosecu- 
tion of his labours. One haif of ail the pecuniary profits, except- 
ing the 25,000/. to be given by the English board of admiralty, 
was to become the reward of the liberal patronage of the subscri- 
bers. Matters were going on swimmingly, until an unlucky old put, 
who was asked for his money, happened to require a demonstra- 
tiou of the theory. It was then discovered, that the machine was 
admirably calcuiated for the inhabitants of the Moon, but could 
not possibly be empioyed in this nether world. Our president, who 
is the organ of communication between the Lunar world and the 
earth, will carry it to the Moon, the next time he visits that lu- 
minary: having entered into bonds for the faithful distribution of the 
profits of all the patent rights which he may vend among the Lu- 
nar navigators. : 

Another of our members, who traces his pedigree as far back as 
the time of one of his ancestors who was boatswain to Noah, has 
employed the last seventy years in compiling a HISTORY OF TEARS, 
froin the time of the flood down to that of the loss of the gun-boat 
in a cornfield in South Caroiina. He has often attempted to read 
it to us, but his eyes have become so weak by continual weeping 
over the calamities which he has described, that the society has 

prevailed upon him to postpone the task, The whole work is 
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divided into ninety-seven volumes folio; but it is so planned, that 
any part or parts may be read without observing the hiatus. He 
has wisely adopted this method, for the convenience of lounging 
readers, who may not be disposed to dip deeply into the subject. 
I am credibly informed, that he has introduced a very classical 
dissertation’ upon the grief of Niobe, who was changed into a 
stone, as the chroniclers of that age relate, because she had the 
presumption to think herself more beautiful than Latona. This 
he has fully proved to be entirely a fiction, representing the fri- 
gidity of the climate of Lydia. It seems, according to his argu- 
ment, that Niobe being a woman of very sober habits, had gone 
to church to worship the mother of Apollo gnd Diana, but upon 
seeing some of her neighbours better dressed than herself, she 
fellto crying In this situation she remained until the morning, 
when she was found stone dead and surrounded with a complete 
coat of ice. The weather continued to be so cold for thé fol- 
lowing nine days, that the sextons and grave diggers were frost- 
bitten in attempting to bury her. But on the tenth she was 
decently interred, and a motto expressive of her untimely fate 
was engraved upon her tomb-stone in the Beeotian dialect, by a 
celebrated stone-cutter of that time, who was also one of the 
Areopagi. 

The death of Artemisa, another cryer of antiquity, he attributes 
to hard drinking; it being recorded of her (Plin. 36, c. 5) that she 
even drank a decoction of the ashes of her husband. Her famous 
mauso‘eum was built for no other purpose than to conceal these 
tippling frolicks from the world. 

He has moreover, introduced some remarks very useful to all 
cryers, upon the celebrated incantation of the Goddess of Justice, 
the present orthography of which he clearly proves to be a vile 
and unmeaning corruption, from the Gallic Oyez, Oyez, Oyecz. 

About three hundred and eighty pages of his sixty-fifth volume, 
are devoted to a critical and metaphysical analysis of the follow- 
ing tetrastick: 

If the man who Oysters cries, 
Cry not when his father dies, 
*Tis a proof that he would rather 
Have an Oyster than his father. 
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Here he has entered very fully into the history of the different 
species of bi-valves, and detailed the various modes of cooking 
the Oyster. He has also Shown more black letter learning than 
any of the commentators upon Shakspeare, by an investigation 
of the appetites, passions and desires of this odd fish, and com- 
pletely demonstrated, that “ an Oyster may be crossed in love—” 
But in his conclusion nothing is concluded, and he honestly con- 
fesses that he cannot account for the unfeeling disposition of him 
who would cry Oysters and yet not weep at the death of his fa- 
ther. He once submitted the question to an ingenious casuist in 
Philadelphia, but that gentleman, whether he was unable to solve 
the difficulty, or infected with the mania of the city, only answer- 
ed him by a pun. 

Next he takes into consideration the various causes of weeping, 
with a more particular reference to the death of a parent. Some 
children cry, he says, because they are sorry; some for gladness,* 
and others because it is the fashion.—Some young ladies because 
their sables do not become their complexion, or have been made 
so negligently as not to display the elegant symmetry of their per- 
sons. I pass over his wise disputation om the reasons why the 
Macedonian conquerer wept for new worlds to subdue, and like- 
wise, why children cry for the Moon, lest I should prevent his 
book from selling. ly: 

But among the members of the Lunarian Society, perhaps no 
one is so deeply filled with the substance called Moonshine, as 
Lewis Lunatick. In his younger days, this unfortunate gentle- 
man was struck by a Moon-beam which was almost overcharged 
with flames and darts and all the etceteras that compose the fear- 
ful artillery of love. Since that period he has roamed through 
the world “ sighing like furnace.” To his sensitive heart every 
woman is an angel; every breath is a sigh. The good old books 
which his father bequeathed to him have all been exchanged for 
“The Vicissitudes of the Heart;” The “ Delusions of Fancy;” 
The “ Victim of Sentiment;” and such volumes which contain 


* Then they for sudden joy did weep 
And | for sorrow sung, 
That such a King should play bo-peep, 
And play the fools among. SHAKSPEARE. 
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every thing but common sense. When he commenced the 
career of life, the prospect was fair and inviting. Descended 
from a respectable family, his education was sach as comported 
with his situation. Nature had adorned his mind with every ta- 
lent which emulation requires, and bis person was formed to cap- 
tivate the admiration of the fair. With all the flattering forebod- 
ings of future eminence which such advantages promised, he en- 
tered on the practice of the law. But the tedious probation which 
is necessary to be passed, even by the brightest genius, in that 
profession, damped his aspiring hopes and enervated his exertions. 
Idleness, the destructive syren which ever hovers over the path 
of youth, spread her delusive snare, and ambition, after a short 
struggle, sighed and resigned herself a willing victim to her toils. 
The mighty mind of Hercules was reduced to the distaff, and his 
person was honoured and disgraced by the slipper of Omphale. 

In vain did Lunatick contemplate the bright goal of his former 
race—in vain did he resolve to discontinue the company of the 
Muses, and cry, vitanda est insidia syren desidia. He had only 
like the younger Lyttleton, the resolution to make good resolu- 
tions, and there he stopped. The grave Blackstone would oft 
times relax the stern severity of his brow, and justice would 
beckon the wanderer to the vestibule of her temples. But he 
had penetrated an enchanted grove where volition surrendered 
her power to the wand of pleasure, and idleness laying her hand 
upon a volume of Rabelais, would swear he should not depart her 
courts. Thus in time, the twelve Judges were forgotten, while 
he listened to the inspiration of the nine Muses, and gazed upon 
the Graces. 


CLEANLINESS. 


Tuere is a kind of anxious cleanliness, which is always the char- 
acteristic of a slattern; it is the superfluous scrupulosity of guilt, 
dreading discovery and shunning suspicion.—It is the violence 


of an effort against habit, which being impelled by external mo- 
tives, cannot stop at the middle point. 
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MODERN GREECE. 


rPAMMATIKQN, &c.. A Course of Belles Letters by Constanti- 
nos Vikomos, professor of Philology, &c. translated from the 


Revue Enyclopédique. 


O1xomos holds a distinguished rank among those who have pro- 
moted the study of modern Greek literature. In 1813 he published 
an excellent Treatise on. Rhetoric. For many years he has taught 
the Greek and Latin languages with success, and he has formed 
a great number of excellent scholars. He is, at the same time, 
first preacher of the churches at Smyrna, and he has acquired a 
brilliant reputation by his eloquence which attracts to his ser- 
mons, not only the inhabitants of this opulent city, but many 
foreigners of distinction. In the number of the warm admirers of 
this learned ecclesiastic, Anthimos, a native of Naxos and arch- 
bishop of Smyrna, is to be particularly distinguished. | 

Without having ever quitted Greece, Oikomos is profoundly 
versed in general literature; in the Latin, French, Italian and 
German languages. The present patridrch of Constantinople of- 
fered him one of the principal chairs in the great Greek ‘college 
of that metropolis, but he was unwilling to abandon the country 
of Homer, where all his affections were centered. 

Such is the person of whose Course of Belles Letters we now 
announce the first volume, the others being still in the press. 
This volume is divided into two parts. The first contains a 
short introduction in the following order: I. Definition and division » 
of the fine arts. II. Difference between the fine arts in general 
and the fine and useful arts. III. Of genius: in the fine arts 
this faculty is an imitation ofnature. IV. What is natural 
beauty. V. In what manner genius imitates natural beauty or 
enthusiasm. VI. Of taste in general. VII. Ofthe pleasures of 
taste and of the sublime in general. VIII. Of the sublime in 
style. IX. Of the beautiful in general. X. Of the beautiful in 
style. XI. Of taste in the fine arts. XII. That taste has a 
great influence upon manners, and ought, for this reason, to be 
cultivated with great care and attention. 
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The secorid.book relates to the art of poetry, a subject which is 
trested with rigoreas method. After a general introduction on 
the origin and nature of poetry, Oikomos speaks of epic and lyric 
poetry; then he demonstrates the principles and rules of the dra- 
Matic art, with remarkable justness and perspicuity. From this he 
passes to the bucolic, the apologue, didactic and satyrical poetry, 
the epistle and epigram. Such is neafly the contents of the 
first volume, of which we regret that we cannct offer a particu- 
lar analysis. The author has put in requisition, numerous 
authors both ancient and modern, such as Aristotle, Longinus, 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Quintilian, La Harpe, Rollin, Le 
Batteux, Blair, and particulariy those who have adopted the 
literary doctrines of the teacher of Alexander. We are pleased 
to perceive that, in general, the author unites, in his valuable 
work, an erudition equally extensive and solid with a taste which 
is at once enlighteied and severe. He quotes with discernment, | 
numerous fine passages from the classical writers of antiquity, 
and he frequently mentions the most celebrated authors among 
the French, English, [talians, Germans, Spaniards, and Portuguese, 
upon whose merits he decides with great impartiality. Suill 
however this is not the brilliant partof his work. It is chiefly from 
the ancients that he deduces his principles. We should not criti- 
cise him severely, if, in speaking of the moderns, he has com- 
mitted some mistakes. : 

The work is dedicated to Mr. Alexander Mawros, of Paros. 
one of the most opuicnt merchants. of Greece, and also one of 
the first benefactors of this unhappy country which has made 
such vain efforts to emerge from a state of ignorance and de- 
gradation. The dedicatory epistle is worthy of the learned author 
and the illustrious patriot to whom it is addressed: * I do not hon- 
our you,” says the writer, “ for your riches; I do not admire you 
because the noble are your friends; 1 do not felicitate you on your 
exterior qualities:—It is in the practice of virtue that the 
merit of a man really consists; it is for this that we should ad- 
mire, honour and felicitate. Without virtue, however great we 
may appear we are deficient in the most essential quality. Your 
rare virtues, most noble Alexander, entitle you to universal 
esteem. You are magnanimous, liberal and generous. You 
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bonour the Muses, you love your country. The wise deposi- 
tary of the gifts of Plutus, you employ them to loosen the bonds. 
of wretched Greece.,....You are-the patron of the schools. You 
send abroad our young men to bring home the sciences of Eu- 
repe. Your country is not unmindful of its obligations to you. 
It connects your name with those of the Moruzzi, the Zozimas, 
the Kapiani, and all the immortal benefactors of Greece. But 
while Smyrna shall exist, her college will declare most empha- 
tically your munificence,” &c. &c. 

These passages, which we have literally translated, do not 
speak in exaggerated terms, although they flow from the most 
profound gratitude. Mr. Mawros, at his own expense, has found- 
ed a public school, in his own country, for the gratuitous instruction 
of youth; he has made large donations to different colleges in 
Greece, and he maintains a great number of pupils and teachers. 
The greater part of the Greek merchants, and particularly those 
of Odessa have also contributed according to their means, to the 
relief of Greece, by diffusing among her young men a taste for 
letters, sciences, and the arts. 

The dedication is followed by a preliminary discourse address- 
ed by the author to his courtrymen. After some general reflec- 
tions on the importance of classical literature and the manner of 
studying it, he exhorts all young men to the cultivation of elo- 
quence. “ It is by this means,” exclaims the teacher, “ that the 
orator conducts his feliow-citizens through the bye-paths of 
reason, imparts more exalted views of the dignity of man, con- 


tends with ignorance and error, and diffuses through his country 


the effulgence of the arts and sciences.” 

He proposes, as models of imitation, the learned patriarch of 
Constantinople, the archbishop Ignatius, some other prelates dis- 
tinguished for their patriotism, and several gentlemen and mer- 
‘chants who have zealously contributed to the progress of instruc- 
tion. He paysa well-merited tribute to Theocletus and Kok- 
kiniki, editors of the Literary Mercury, as well as doctor Alex- 
andrides, who publishes the Commercial Telegrafth and the Li- 
terary Telegraph. These three journals, in modern Greek, are 
printed at Venice. He mentions also Athanasius of Stagira, 


professor of modern Greek in the Imperial academy of the same 
VOL. VIII. 39 
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city, who has published the prospectus of another Greek jour- 
nal, entitled Cadlionfe. 

Oikomos advises particularly that the art of writing should 
be cultivated; “ ail our men of letters,” he says, “ contribute to 
the revival of Greece, but our number of good writers is lamen- 
tably smail. The first and most celebrated, undoubtedly, is the 
learned Coray, so remarkable for the ease and clearness of his 
style, and the force and elevation of his thoughts.” 

The volume terminates with the following earnest and feeling 
exhortation: 

«© ye who admire what is beautiful! young men of wretched 
Greece! listen to the last words of your friend. Your country- 
men expect from you more tinished works than this which you 
now peruse. My feeble labours will easily give place to yours. At 
some future day my hoary head will be surrounded by a crowd 
of industrious and skilful teachers; then with a trembling voice 
and a heart overflowing with joy, I shall chaunt songs to the Mu- 
ses and the Graces.” 


BERTRAND DE BORN. 


Bertrand de Born, a troubadour in the twelfth century, of equal 
renown for birth, valor and poesy, was enamoured of Heiena, 
sister of Richard Coeur de Lion. To this passion succeeded an- 
other not less tender for Muaenz de Montagnac, daughter of the 
viscount Zurenne, and wife of Talleyrand Périgord, ancestor of 
the diplomatic hero of the present day. To exculpate himself 
from the charge of infidelity, of which this latter lady had accused 
him, he composed a song of singular originality, a character in 
which we trace the true knight of the golden day; a man entirely 
devoted to war and hunting, the games and labours of our sires, 
and who esteems his every occupation and amusement as inferior 
to the charms of love. 

I cannot conceal from myself, says the enamoured Troubadour, 
the pain which your flatterers have excited by their strictures 


upon my conduct: but, for mercy’s sake permit not the slanderers 
to estrange your heart from me:—that heart so frank, so loyal, so 
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true, so full of gentleness and goodness. May I, at the first throw 
loose my sparrow hawk, may a falcon tear it from my hand, may 
I behold it die under my eyes, if your language be not sweeter to 
me than the accomplishment of all my desires, than all the gifts 
of love from another lady! * * * * * * * May my casque ob- 
struct my sight, may my reins be too short, and my stirrups too 
long; may the roughest trotting horse torment me, may the 
groom, at my arrival, be intoxicated to fury, if the person who 
has thus reviled me has not lied! If I approach the gaming-table 
to play, may I not be able to win a denier, may the table be so 
full that I cannot find a place at it, may ali the dice be untavoura- 
ble, if 1 love any other woman, if I regard any but yourself alone, 
whom I desire and cherish! May I be shut upin a dungeon, may 
we not endure each other’s sight, or rather may I be the laugh- 
ing-stock of the world, masters, servants, guests, and even the 
porter himself, if I have a heart to love any other woman! May — 
] permit another knight to pay his court to my lady before my 
face, and fail in resolution to avenge the insult; may the wind 
baffle me at sea; may even the porter of the king’s court-yard 
presume to beat me; may I be the first to fly in a rencontre, if 
my accuser has not lied! 

The readers of Dante may call to mind the figure of Bertrand 
de Born as described by that poet of gloom and mystery. He 
perceives a bust advancing to him without a head, or. rather sus- 
pending his head by the hair with his right hand; the bust raises 
up the head, and presents it to the visiter of the shades, exclaiming, 
“ Thou who, yet breathing, seekest the kingdoms of the dead, see 
if thou canst find any suffering equal to that which I endure; and 
that thou mayest carry some account of me to the land of the 
living, know that I am Bertrand de Born, the same who gave per- 
nicious counsels to the young king, the son of Henry II. of Eng- 
land. I excited a son to revolt against his father: I was the Ar- 
chitophel to this new Absolom; and, for having separated those 
whom God had united, I carry my head thus severed from my 
shoulders.” 

We are informed by Mons. St. Palaye, in his Memoirs on An- 
cient Chivalry, that all these asseverations were ineffectual, and 
that what was denied to the poet was granted to the generous 
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intercession of arrival. The incident is so characteristic of the 
manners of that day that I shall be pardoned for mtroducing it. 
The inflexible rigor of his mistress, determined him to leave 
her, and offer his heart to Tiberge de Montausier, a lady who 
was celebrated for her beauty, knowledge and virtue. This gen- 
erous Woman appeared afflicted, as weil as flattered by his ad- 
dresses, and resolved to reconcile the quarrel. “ If you have not 
wronged ‘her,’ 


she said, “ I shall know it; and, if you are true I 
will do my utmost to restore you to the favour of Maentz: but 
if you are culpable, neither will 1, or ought any other, to take you 
into their seryice.” 

Bertrand, satisfied with this generous offer, promised the lady 
of Montausier to love none but her, if he could not recover the 
good graces of Maentz; and she promised, on her part, to take 
him for her knight, if she could not succeed in her negociation. 
Convinced, at last, of the innocence of the Troubadour, Maentz 
restored him to her favour, exacting, at the same time,—so seri- 


ous and nice of honour were these love affairs;—that he should go 
and take a solemn leave of the lady of Montausier; and get him- 


self disculpated, by her, from the sort of oath he had taken. 

Bertrand celebrates this reconciliation in a piece, which has not 
been preserved. Mingling gallantry with very opposite ideas, he 
concludes it with saying, “ the first laws ‘of honour are, to make 
war; to tit at Advent, and at Easter; and to enrich women with 
the spoils of the conquered.” 


ADVICE TO A JONGLEUR. 


The Jongleurs (derived probably from joculatores.)—The Jon- 
gleurs were of an order quite inferior to the Troubadours: they 
professed to amuse the societies to which they were admitted, by 
their tales, by the verses which they had learned by heart, and 
which they accompanied with divers instruments, by sleights of 
hand, grimaces and buffoonery. in this degraded state, however, 
they learned to compose verses in imitation of those which they 
had committed to memory. Giraud de Calauson, a troubadour or 
rather jongleur of Gascony, ina curious Sirvente, gives the fol- 
lowiug advice to a jongleur: 

“ Know perfectly how to invent well, to rhyme well; to pro- 
pose a subject with adroitness; know how to play on the drum 
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and cymbals, and to make the symphony sonorous; know how to 
throw and catch little appies on the point of a knife, to imitate the 
notes of birds, to play tricks, to direct the attacks of castles, to. 
make monkies leap through four hoops, to play on the citole and 
mandore, to handle the manicorde (possibly a sort of spinnet) and 
the guittar, garnir la rove d dix-sept cordes,* play on the harp, 
et bien accorder la gigne(a merry air) four é gager (air du 
psalterion. Jongleur, thou wilt prepare nine instruments of ten 
strings; if thou learnest to play on them expertly; they will pro- 
vide for all thy wants; make the lyres be heard, and the little 
hills resound.”’ ; 

After having enumerated the romances and tales which the 
jongleur is required to recite, the poet adds: 

“ Know how love runs and flies, how he goes without attire, 
how he repels justice with his darts, which he sharpens, and his 
two arrows, one of which is of pure gold which dazzles, and the 
other of steel which pierces so rudely that its wounds are incurable. 
Learn the ordinances of love, his priviliges and his remedies, and 
know well how to explain his different degress, how rapidly he flies, 
on what he lives, what he doés when he departs the deceits which 
he then practices, and how he destroys his servants. When thou 
shalt have learned all this, fail not to present thyself to the young 
king of Arragon, for no person better appreciates the good exer- 
cise; if thou knowest well thy trade, if thou art distinguished 
among thy betters, thou wilt not have to complain of the want of 
his largesses; if thou risest not above mediocrity, thou wilt de- 
serve to be ill received by the best prince in the world.” 

— ———— | 


WITCHES. 


In 1747, twenty-five years after the publication of king 
James’s famous treatise to prove that there were such things 
as old men and old women who had intercourse with familiar 
spirits and demons in the shapes of cats and various other animals, 
James Howel, a quaint, but not less learned and intelligent man, 
writes as follows, on this curious subject: 


* As many of these usages are now unknown, we have preferred the 
original French in some instances. 
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“I say, that he who denies there are such busy spirits, and 
such poor passive creatures upon whom they work, who com- 
monly are called witches, I say again, that he who denies there 
are such spirits, shows himself that he hath a spirit of contradic- 
tion in him opposing the concurrent and consentient opinion of all 
antiquity.” Familiar J.etters, &c. p. 425. 

Dr. Brown, the author of a work on Vulgar Errore, was him- 
self a dupe to this most vulgar of all prejudices. 


———=— —. # 


EXPATRIATION. 

In 1809, the Spanish ambassador at London, Apadoca; re- 
quired of the British ministry that Aaron Burr, (formerly vice 
president of the United States) who was then in London, should 
be compelled to depart from the kingdom for having un- 


dertaken an expedition against the Spanish American colo- 
nics. Burr appeared when summoned, and claimed the right as 
a British subject, under Magna Charta, to remain unmolested in 
the country to which he owed allegiance, He asserted that he was 
entitled to protection by his dirth under the British government 
long before the independence of America, and that Great Britain 
could not refuse to recognize the right of any subject born with- 
in the realm or its colonies. 

Among the lawyers who were consulted on this important 
question was John Reeve esq. After a very full consideration, his 
opinion was given in favour of Burr’s claim. The “ Discussions,” 
are preserved in HALL’s Law Journal, vol. 6. 


|__| 


SONNET FROM THE DANISH. 


We mentioned in a former number Mr. Feerson’s translations 
from the English, and we are gratified to learn from a late publica- 
tion that his Hamlet and Julius Cesar have been succeeded by king 
Lear, Romeo and Juliet, Othello, and Richard the Third. Of the 
two first of these immortal dramas a second edition has been 
called for. Of the “ dedicatory lines,” which the translator has 
addressed to her royal highness princess Louisa Augusta, the 
following translation may gratify the readers of the Port Folio. 
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SnaTon’p from the scenic monarch’s glorious crown, 
A few stray gemsI bring. Before thy feet, 
Exalted fair, in every charm complete, 

With rev’rence and delight I lay them down, 

Their home. was ever in the princely breast; 
That crowned vestal, western sun of fame, 

She ioved them; and in their unfading flame 

The image of her brightness shines confess’d. 

As when the flow’rets of the spring unfold 
Their censers, with the pearls of morn replete, 

Nature’s sweet sacrifice, the lordiy sun 

Joys to illume them; on my offering: bold 

Sun of the North,.from thy resplendent seat, 
Of all thy countless rays, oh, shed but one! 


INDULGENCE OF THE APPETITE. 


Tur excessive indulgence of the appetite is well ridiculed 
by an ingenious writer, who is not generally known:—It has of- 
ten been observed, he says, that all other animals besides man, are 
contented with one species of food, flesh, fish or fowl, or vegeta- 
bles; and never encroach on that of a different species. The 
lion, though invested with sovereign power, and living in regal 
state, is content with the leg of a calf, or the haunch of a stag; 


never thinks of a second course, or of a desert, or even of sauce, 


cauliflower, or carrot, pickled cucumber, or the like. The 
eagle aiso, king of the birds, feasts himself and the royal family, 
the young princes, and the infanta, on a brace of pheasants, a 
turkey, or a dozen pigeons; but would not debase himself by 
stooping to a nest of larks, or robin red-breasts, for a second 
course. 

But man, as lord of the creation, by his prerogative, falls foul 
on whatever comes in his way, and ransacks the universe to 
gratify his voracious appetite; the fowls of the air, the fishes of 
the sea, the beasts of the forests, with the vegetabies of every 
genus and of every sfecies; not only herbs, which were intended 
for the use of man, but roots, which seem reserved for the food 
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and snouts of hogs; nay, even the excrescences of nature, mush- 
rooms and truffles, indigestible substances, which, if ever they 
were intended to be eaten, must probably have been by the in- 
habitants of the infernal regions. 

If temperance, however, regulated our use of these various 
articles of food, with which Providence indulges us; if we killed 
the animals without cruelty, and cooked them with plainness and 
simplicity, they might be what Providence intended them, instead 
of what we too often make them, a blessing, and not a curse: but 
when we torture them in taking away their lives, as we often do, 
and scarify, and carbonade, and be-devil their flesh, not only with 
pepper and salt, as we do the gizzard of a turkey, and adding a 
little nutmeg, alittle cinnamon, a blade of mace, with chalot and 
onions, c. and eat it with oil, vinegar, or mustard; such a 
heterogeneous mixture, instead of producing a lacteous chyle, 
flowing through the alimentary canal, like the gentle stream of 
Arno, must become a caustic fluid, rushing like the fiery tor- 
rent of Vesuvius, harrowing up. and tearing the vessels; or, at 
least, generate fevers, calentures, and every disease incident te 


the human body. (Grave’s Invalid.) 


JURISDICTION, 


In the matter of Daniel Washburn, before chancellor Kent, 
(New-York August. 1819) the judge declared that it was the 
law and usage of nations, resting on the plainest principles of 
justice and public utility, to deliver up offenders charged with 
felony and other high crimes, and fleeing from the country in 
which the crimes were committed, into a foreign and friendly 
jurisdiction: that when a case of that kind occurred, it would be 
the duty of the civil magistrate, on due proof of the fact, to com- 
mit the fugitive, to the end that a reasonable time might be af- 
forded for the foreign government to make the requisite’ applica- 
tion to the proper authorities here for his surrender, 
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The Private Correspondence of Benjamin Franklin, L L. D. F. R. 8. 
&c. Minister Plenipotentiary from the United States of America at the 
Court of France, and for the Treaty of Peace and Independence with 
Great Britain, &c. &c. Comprising a Series of Letters on Miscellaneous, 
Literary, and Political subjects, written between the years 1753 and 1790: 
illustrating the Memoirs of his public and private Life; and developing the 
Secret History of his political Transactions and Negociations. Now first 
published from the Originals, by his grandson William Temple Franklin. 
4to. pp. 450. Price 2/. 2s. (second edition,* 2 vols. 8vo. price 11. 8s. 1817.) 


( With a portrait of the author.) 


This collection is distributed into three parts,—letters on mis- 
cellaneous subjects—letters on American politics—and letters on 
the negociations for peace. In each part they are put in chrono- 
logical series, and therefore they are placed as far as the shorter 
series extend back in time, in three parallel courses, thus bring- 
ing the writer thrice through the same stages of his life and em- 
ployments; and that, too, after the reader may be presumed to 
have passed through them once already in the narrative. This is 
the best arrangement for facilitating the reader’s acquisition of 
the historical information to be derived from the political portions 
of the correspondence; but it less comports with a strictly bio- 
graphical purpose, since, instead of our beholding, during the 
progress, the whole character and the diversified agency of the 
man, we are shown only one section or side, if we may so express 
it, of that character and agency at once, and are bruught back to 
go with him again, and yet again, through the same periods of 
his life, in order to have another, and still another view of the 
same person. We would rather, if we conveniently might take 
our whole view of the man in one progress, beholding him exhi- 
bited, at each step and stage, in each and all of his capacities, 
characteristics, and occupations. 

Perhaps, however, when a large portion of a man’s letters relate 
solely to a grand national affair, which they very greatly elucidate, 
it may, after all, be as well to let the biographical purpose and 
interest become secondary, and make such a disposition of them 
as will be most advantageous for understanding that affair of his- 
tory. Indeed, if the display of the man were to be regarded as 
the chief object in this part of the correspondence, we aré appre- 
hensive that most readers might wish it retrenched, as less than 
one half the number of letters would have sufficed for that; but 
let the object be a disclosure of the secret history of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, and nearly of all them may be found to have their 
pertinence and value. : 

Taken all together, this collection of letters would, we think, in 
the absence of all other documents and representations, afford 
sufficient means for a competent estimate ofthe writer. The 


* The life and writings of Dr. Franklin, published in Philadelphia by 
W. Duane, are comprized in 6 vols. 8vo. 
VOL. VIII. 40 
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character displayed by them is an unusual combination of ele- 
ments. The main substance of the intellectual part of it, is a 
superlative good sense, evinced and acting in all the modes of 
that high endowment; such as,—an intuitively prompt and per- 
fect, and steadily continuing apprehension; a sagacity which with 
admirable ease strikes through all superficial and delusive ap- 
pearances of things, to the essence and the true relations; a facul- 
ty of reasoning in a manner marvellously simple, direct, and de- 
cisive; a power of reducing a subject or question to its plainest 
principles; an unaffected daring to meet whatever is to be oppos- 
ed, in an explicit, direct manner, and in the point of its main 
strength; a facility of applying familiar truths and self-evident 
propositions, for resolving the most uncommon difficulties; and a 
happy adroitness of illustration by parallel cases, supposed or 
real, the real ones being copiously supplied by a large and most 
observant acquaintance with the world. It is obvious how much 
this saine accurate observation of the world would contribute to that 
power of interpreting the invoiuntary indications of character, and 
of detecting motives and designs in all sorts of persons he had to 
deal with, and to that foresight of consequence in all practical 
concerns, in which he was probably never surpassed. It ts grati- 
fying to observe how soon he would see to the very bottom of the 
characters and schemes of plausible hypocrites and veteran states- 
men, proud as they might be of the recollected number of their 
stratagems and their dupes, and so confident of their talents for 
undermining and overreaching, that it took some of them a con- 
siderable time to become fully aware of the hazard of attempting 
their practice upon the republican. Not one of their inadverten- 
cles, or of their over-done professions, or of the inconsistencies 
into which the most systematic craft is liable to be sometimes 
betrayed, was ever jost upon him. There are in the course of 
these letters, curious and striking instances of personages of great 
pretension, and of other personages, seeking to effect their pur- 
poses, under the guise of making no pretension, putting him in 
full possession of their principles and designs, by means of cir- 
cumstances wiich taey littie suspected to be betraying them, and 
for which he, if it was necessary, could be discreet enough to ap- 
pear never the wiser. In process of time, however, courtiers, 
ministers, intriguers, and the diplomatic gentryy had the mist 
cleared from their faculties sufficiently to understand what kind 
of man it was they had to do with. 

There is one thing deficient in this collection, for the perfect 
illustration of the independence of Dr. Franklin’s judgment. He 
resided a long course of years in France, in the exercise of the 
most important official functions for the American States, both 
during and after the war, and a great majority of the letters are dat- 
ed at Passy, near Paris. As the French government was a most 
efficient friend to America in that momentous and perilous sea- 
son, and her minister at the French court experienced there all 
manner of respect and complaisance, it was natural enough he 
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should speak in terms of considerable favour of that people and 
their governors,—of favour to certain extent—guoad hoc. But we 
are in vain Curious to know whether this complacency was any 
thing like limited by justice. We are compelled to doubt it, 
from observing the many unqualified expressions of partiality to 
the French and their rulers, and from nowhere finding any terms 
appropriate to the frivolity of the nation, and the despotism and 
ambition of the government. Why do we find none such? Are 
there no preserved letters manifesting that the republican philos- 
pher maintained a clear perception and a condemnatory judgment 
of such things, in spite of the Parisian adulation to himself, and the 
aid given to the rising republic by a tyrannic monarchy? And as 
to that aid itself, it would be one of the most memorable ex.um- 
ples of the weakness of strong minds, if Franklin could ever for 
a moment mistake, or estimate otherwise than with contempt, 
the motive that prompted it; a motive which, in any case in which 
he had not been interested, would have placed the whole affair of 
this alliance and assistance ina quite different light from that in 
which he seemed so gratified to regard it—A profligate and ty- 
rannic court, a disinterested friend toa people asserting their free- 
dom, and in the form of a republic! And couid the American am- 
bassador, though gratified, of course, by tie fact of powerful as- 
sistance, affect to accept from that court, without a great strug- 
gle with his rising indignant scorn, the hypocritical cant and Ca- 
jolery about co-operation against oppression, respect for the vir- 
tuous and interesting patriots of the new world, and the like, as 
expressive of its true principles in seizing so favourable an occa- 
sion for giving effect to its hatred against England? And could 
he, into the bargain, contemplate an enslaved and debased people, 
pass in the front of the Bastile, and behuld the ruinous extrava- 
gance and monstrous depravity of that court, with feelings which 
required nothing to keep them in the indulgent tone, but the re- 
collection of French troops and French money emplayed in 
America? 

If the editor had in his possession any letters or other manu- 
scripts tending to prove that no such beguilement took effect 
upon a judgment on which so many other kinds of persons and 
things attempted in vain to impose, it was due to Franklin’s re- 
putation for independence of judgment, to have given them, even 
though they should have brought some impeachment upon his 
sincerity in the grateful and laudatory expressions repeatedly 
here employed respecting France, and its interference in the con- 
test. 

In a general moral estimate of his qualities, insincerity would 
seem to find very little pee. His principles appear to have 
borne a striking correspondence, in simplicity, directness, and de- 
cision, to the character of his understanding. Credit may be 
given him for having, through life, very rarely prosecuted any 
purpose which he did not deliberately approve; and his manner of 
prosecution was distinguished, as far as appears, by a plain hon- 
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esty in the choice of means, by a contempt of artifice and petty 
devices, by a calm inflexibility, and by greater confidence of 
success than is usually combined with so clear and extended a 
foresight of the difficulties;—but indeed that foresight of the dif- 
ficulties, might justify his confidence of the adaptation of his 
measures for encountering them. 

He appears to have possessed an almost invincible self-com- 
mand, which bore him through all the negociation, strifes with 
ignorance, obstinacy, duplicity, and opposing interest, and through 
tiresome delays and untoward incidents, with a sustained firmness, 
which preserved to him in all cases the most advantageous exer- 
cise of his faculties, and with a prudence of deportment beyond 
the attainment of the most disciplined adepts in ‘mere political in- 
trigue and court-practice. He was capable, indeed, of feeling an 
intense indignation, which comes out in iull expression in some 
of the letters, relating to the character of the English govern- 
ment, as displayed in its policy toward America. This bitter 
detestation is the most unreservedly disclosed in some of his con- 
fidential! correspondence with David Hartly, an English member 
of parliament, a personal friend of Franklin, a constant advocate 
to a measured extent, of the Americans, and a sort of seif-offered, 
clandestine, but tacitly recognised medium for a kind of under- 
standing, at some critical periods, between the English govern- 
ment and Dr. Franklin, without costing the ministers the conde- 
sceusion of official intercourse and inquiry. These vituperative 
passages have a corrosive energy, by virtue of force of mind and 
of justice, which perfectly preciudes all appearance of littleness 
and mere temper in the indignation. It is the dignified anger of 
Cato or Aristides. And if a manifestation of it in similar terms 
ever took place in personal conference with such men as were 
its objects, it must have appeared any thing rather than an un- 
governed irritability; nor would it have been possible to despise 
the indignant tone in which contempt was mingled with anger, as 
far as the two sentiments are compatible. Believing that the 
men wio provoked these caustic sentences, did for the most part, 
deserve them, we confess we have read them with that sort of 
pleasure which is felt in seeing justice made to strike, by vindic- 
tive power of mind, onthe characters of men whose stations de- 
fended their persons and fortunes from the most direct modes of 
retribution. 

When, at length, all was accomplished that, with long and 
earnest expostulation, he had predicted, and been ridiculed for 
predicting, to the English statesmen, as the certain consequence 
of persisting in their infatuated course, we find no rancorous 
recollection, no language of extravagant triumph at the splendid 
result, nor of excessive self-complacency in the retrospect of his 
own important share in conducting the great undertaking to 
such a consummation. His feelings do not seem to have been 
elated above the pitch of a calin satisfaction at having material- 
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ly contributed to the success of a righteous cause, a success in 
which he was convinced he saw not simply the vindication of 
American rights, but the prospect of unlimited benefit to man- 
kind. 

And here it may be remarked, that his predominant passion 
appears to have been a love of the useful. The useful was to 
him the summum bonum, the supreme fair, the sublime and 
beautiful, which it may not perhaps be extravagant to believe he 
was in quest of every week for half a century, in whatever place, 
or study, or practical undertaking. No department was too plain 
or humble for him to occupy himself jn for this purpose; and 
in affairs of the most ambitious order this was still systemati- 
cally his object. Whether in directing the construction of chim- 
neys or of constitutions, lecturing on the saving of candles or 
on the economy of national revenues, he was still intent on the 
same end, the question always being how to obtain the most of 
solid tangible advantage by the plainest and easiest means. 
There has rarely been a mortal, of high intelligence and flatter- 
ing fame, on whom the pomps of life were so powerless. On 
him were completely thrown away the oratorical and poetical 
heroics about glory, of which heroics it was enough that he 
easily perceived the intention or effect to be, to explode all so- 
ber truth and substantial good, and to impel men, at the very 
best of the matter, through some career of vanity, but com- 
monly through mischief, slaughter, and devastation, in mad 
pursuit of what amounts at last, if attained, to some certain 
quantity of noise,-and empty show, ard intoxicated transient 
elation. He was so far an admirable spirit for acting the Mentor 
toa young republic. It will not be his fault. if the citizens of 
America shall ever become so servile to European example, as 
to think a multitude of supernumerary places, enormous sala- 
ies, and a factitious economy of society, a necessary security 
or decoration of that political liberty which they enjoy in pre- 
eminence ‘above every nation on earth. In these letters of their 
patriarch and philosopher, they will be amply warned, by re- 
peated and emphatical representations, of the desperate mis- 
chief of a political system in which the public resources shall 
be expended in a way to give the government both the interest 
and the means to corrupt the people. Of such representations 
the following passages will afford a tolerably fair specimen. 


“ Her” (England’s) “ great disease at present is the number and 
cnormous salaries and emoluments of office. Avarice and ambition 
are strong passions, and separately act with great force on the 
human mind; but when both are united and inay be gratified in 
the same object their violence is almost irresistibie, and they hur- 
'y men headlong into factions and contentions destructive of all 
good government. As long therefore as these great emoluments 
subsist, your parliament will be a stormy sea, and your public 
counsels confounded by private interests.” 
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«“ When I think of your present crazy constitution and its diseases, 
I imagine the enormous emoituments of place to be among the 
greatest. As it seems to be a settled point at present that the 
minister must govern the parliament, who are to doevery thing he 
would have done, and he is to bribe them to do this, and the people 
are to furnish tne money to pay these bribes, the parliament appears 
to mea very expensive machine for government, and Lapprehend the 
people will find out in time that they may as weil be governed, 
and that it will be much cheaper to be governed, by the minister 
alone. 


«“ As long as the immense profits of these officers subsist, mem- 
bers of the sbortest and most equally chosen parliaments will 
have them in view, and contend for them, and their contests 
will have ail the same ruinous consequences. To me there ap. 
pears to be but one effectuai remedy, and that not likely to be 
adopted by so corrupt a nation; which is to abolish these profits, 
and muke every place of honour a place of burden. By that 
means the effect of one of the passions above mentioned wouid 
be taken away and something would be added to counteract the 
other. 


‘“ The parliament have of late been acting an egregious 
farce, calling before them the mayor and aldermen of Oxford, 
for proposing a sum to be paid by their old members on being re- 
chosen at the next election: and sundry printers and brokers for 
advertising and dealings in horoughs, &c. The Oxford people 
were sentto Newgate, and discharged after some days, on hum: 
ble petition, and receiving the speaker’s reprimand upon their 
knees. The house could scarcely keep countenance, knowing as 
they all do, that the practice is general. People say they mean 
nothing more than to beat down the price by a little discourage: 
ment of borough jobbing, now that their own elections are all com- 
ing on. ‘The price indeed is growing exorbitant, no less than 
4000/. for a member. Mr. Beckford has brought in a bill for 
preventing bribery and corruption in elections, wherein was 4 
clause to oblige every member to swear, on admission into the 
house, that be bad not directly or indirectly given any bribe to 
any elector, &c. but this was so universally exclaimed against 
as answering no end but perjuring the members, that he has 
been obliged to withdraw that clause. It was indeed a cruel 
contrivance of his, worse than the gunpowder plot. Mr. Thur 
low opposed his bill by a long speech. Beckford in reply gave a dry 
hit to the house, that is repeated every where: ‘¢ The honourable 
rentleman, in his learned discourse, gave us first one definition of 
corruption, and then another definition of corruption, and I think 
he was about to give us a third. Pray does that gentleman ima- 
gine there is any member of this house that does not KNOW what 
corruption is?” which occasioned only a roar of laughter, for they 
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are so hardened in their practice that they are very little ashamed 
of it. 

«“ The parliament is up and the nation in a ferment with the new 
elections. Great complaints are made that the natural interests of 
country gentlemen in their neighbouring boroughs, is overborne by 
the monied interests of the new peopie who have got sudden for- 
tunes in the Indies, or as contractors, &c. 4000/. is now the market 
price for a borough. In short this whole venal nation is now at 
market, will be sold for about two miilions, and might be bought 
out of the hands of the present bidders (if he would offer half a 
million more) by the very devil himself.” 


It would, however, have been but fair to have acknowledged 
how inconsiderabie a portion of the nation they are whose vena- 
lity it is that on these occasions, has the ¢fect of selling the 
whole people; and that, the case being so, the fact of the nation’s 
being sold does not prove its generai venality. How perverse 
is its fortune! that in such a state of its representation it might 
be sold, though a vast majority of its people were of the stern- 
est integrity; whereas, in an enlarged and more equalized state 
of its representation, with a more frequent reiurn of elections, 
it coud not be sold, tiough every living thing in the land were 
venai, for the plain reason thai the buyers could not come into 
such a market. They cou!d not afford to purchase such a num- 
ber of articies miscalled consciences, even at the low rate a 
piece which is the utmost worth of most of them, upon any cal- 
culation of three years’ chances of indemnification by obtaining 
some moderately remunerated office, with the additional chan- 
ces as to the duration of their occupancy. And, by the way, is 
not this obvious view of the matter, more than an answer to all 
that sophistry and corruption can say for things as they are? 


| Can there be any more decisive test of a bad or a good construc- 


tion of political institutions, than that they appear framed ex- 
pressly to promote corruption and venality, and to avail them- 
selves of them, like our present system of representation; or that 
they disappoint and discourage corruption, by being of a constitu- 
tion the least capabie that human wisdom can contrive, of finding 
their advantage in that corruption? | 

The political portion (the larger portion) of this .correspond- 
ence, will be a valuable addition to the mass of lessons and do- 
cuments which might have been supposed long since sufficient 
to disenchant all thinking men of their awful reverence for state- 
mystery, and cabinet-wisdom, and ministerial integrity, and se- 
hatorial independence. We would hope, in spite of all ap- 
pearances, that the times may not be very far off, when the in- 
latuation of accepting the will of the persons that happened to 
be in puwer; as the evidence of wisdom and right, will no lonser 
bereave nations of their sense, and their peace, and the fruits 
of their industry and improvements; no longer render worse 
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than useless, for the public interests, the very consciences of 
men whose conduct relative to their individual concerns bears 
a fair appearance of sound principle and understanding. We 
will hope for a time when no secret history of important events 
will display the odious spectacle of a great nation’s energies 
and resources, and the quiet of the world, surrendered without re- 
serve, to the mercy, and that mercy “ cruel,” of such men as 
Franklin had to warn in vain of the consequences of their policy 
respecting America. 

The Correspondence gives an exhibition of almost every thing 
that ought to enforce on a nation the duty of exercising a con- 
stitutional jealousy of the executive. English readers may here 
see how worthily were confided the public interests of their 
foretathers, involving to an incalculable extent their own. They 
may see how, while those forefathers looked on, many of them 
for a great while too infatuated with what they called their loy- 
alty, to dare even a thought of disapprobation, those interests 
were sported with and sacrificed by men who cared not what they 
sacrificed, so long as their own pride, and resentment, and emo- 
lument, could stand exempted. They may see how fatally too 
late those forefathers were in discovering, that their public 
managers had begun their career in the madness of presumption, 
and that warning, and time, and disasterous experiments, and 
national suffering, had done nothing towards curing it. They 
will see how, while a show of dignity, and a talk of justice, nation- 
al honour, and so forth, were kept up before the people, there 
were no expedients and tricks too mean, no corruptions too 
gross, no cabals and compromises of disagreeing selfishnesses too 
deyrading, to have their share in the state-machinery which was 
working behind this state-exhibition. What is the instruction 
resulting from all this, but the very reverse of what we have so 
often heard inculcated on the one hand by interested and corrupt 
advocates, and on the other by good men of the quietest schoul? 
Whiat should it be but that nations ought to maintain a syste- 
matic habitual jealousy and examination relative to the principles 
and schemes of their rulers; that especiaily all movements to- 
ward a war should excite a ten-foid vigilance of this distrust, 
it being always a strong probability that the measure is wrong, 
but a perfect certainty that an infinity of delusions will be poured 
out on the people to persuade them that it is right. 

But to return to an Aonest politician. Great admiration is 
due to the firm, explicit, and manly tene, with which he meets 
the inquiries, the insidious propositions, or the hinted menaces, 
of the hostile government and its agents; to the patience with 
which he encounters the same overtures, and attempted imposi- 
tions, in asuccession of varied forms; to the coolness and clear- 
ness with which he sometimes discusses, and the dignified con- 
tempt with which he sometimes spurs, very many of the po- 
litical letters afford examples; we are particularly struck with 
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one, (p- 250, 4to.) addressed from Paris to a person who had 


written to him from Brussels, without a genuine name, and: 


with other circumstances of mystery, suggesting also a mys- 
terious mode, which the doctor did not adopt of transmitting 
a reply. The letter was designed to obtain Franklin’s opinion 
of certain unofficially proposed terms of accommodation, and 
his answer shows that he believed the writer to be a person of 
more importance than the ordinary sort of agents that now and 
then made their attempts upon him. It is far teo long for us 
to insert a fourth part of it, but it is an example of vigorous 
thought, compressed composition, and high-toned feeling. We 
are attempted to quote some passages. It begins thus: 


“ SIR, 

I received your letter dated at Brussels the 16th past. [the 
16th of June, 1778.| My vanity might possibly be flattered by 
your expressions of compliment to my understanding, if your 
proposals did not more clearly manifest a mean opinion of it. 


“ You conjure me in the name of the omniscient and just God 
before whom I must appear, and by my hopes of future fame, to 
consider if some expedient cannot be found to put a stop to the 
desolation of America, and prevent the miseries of a general war. 
Aslam conscious ofhaving taken every step in my powef toprevent 
the breach, and no one to widen it, I can appear cheerfully before 
that God, fearing nothing from his justice in this particular, though 
I have‘much occasion for his mercy in many others. As to my 
future fame, I am content to rest it on my past and present con- 
duct, without seeking an addition to it in the crooked, dark 
paths you propose to me, where I should most certainly lose it. 
This your solemn address would therefore have been more pro- 
perly made to your sovereign and his venal parliament. He and 
they who wickedly began and madly continue a war for the de- 
solation of America, are alone accountable for the consequen- 
ces 





“ You think we flatter ourselves and are deceived into an opin- 
ion that England must acknowledge our independency. We on 
the other hand think you flatter yourselves in imagining such 
an acknowledgment a vast boon which we strongly desire, and 
which you may gain some great advantage by granting or with- 
holding. We have ‘never asked it of you. We only tell you that 
you can have no treaty with us but as an independent State; and 
you may please yourselves and your children with the rattle of 
your right to govern us, as long as you have done with that of 
your king’s being king of France, without given us the least con- 
cern if you do not attempt to exercise it. That this pretended 
right is indisputable, as you say, we utterly deny. Your parlia- 
ment never had a right to govern us, and your king has forfeited 
it. But I thank you for letting me knowa little of your mind, 


that even if the parliament should acknowledge our independency, 
VOL. VIIT. 4! 
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the act would not be binding to posterity, and that your nation 
would resume and prosecute the claim as soon as they found it 
convenient. We suspected before that you would not be actual- 
ly bound by your conciliatory acts longer than till they bad served 
their purpose of inducing us to disband our forces; but we were 
not certain that you were knaves by principle, and ‘that we ought 
not io have the ieast confidence in your offers, promises or trea- 
ties though confirmed by parliament. 





In the conciuding sentences, (injured in one instance by a bad 
pun,) he takes the whole advantage of being a republican and an 
American. 


“ This proposition of delivering ourselves bound and gagged, 
ready for hanging without evena right to complain, and withouta 
friend to be found afterwards among all mankind, you would have us 
embrace upon the faith of an act of parliament! An act of your 
parliament! This demonstrates that you do not yet know us, and 
that you fancy we donot know you. But it is not merely this flimsy 
faith that we are to act upon; you offer us Aofe, the hope of pLa- 
CEs, PENSIONS and PEERAGE. These judging from yourselves, you 
think are motives irresistible. This offer to corrupt us sir is 
with me your credential, and convinces me that you are not a 
private volunteer in your application. It bears the stamp of 
British court intrigue, and the signature of your king. But think 
for a moment in what light it must be viewed in America. Pta- 
ces, which cannot come among us, for you take care by a spe- 
cial article to keep them to yourselves. We must then pay the 
salaries in order to enrich ourselves with these places, But you 
will give us PENSIONS; probably to be paid too out of your expected 
American revenuc; and which none of us can accept without de- 
serving and perhaps obtaining a susfension, PEERAGEs! alas! 
Sir, our long observation of the vast servile majority of your peers, 
voting constantly for every measure proposed by a minister, how- 
ev -v weak or wicked, leaves us small respect for them, and we con- 
sider it as a sort of eotndieathes honour, or a mixture of foul- 
ness and folly, which every man among us who should accept 
from your king, would be obliged to renounce or exchange for 
that conferred by the mobs of their own country, or wear it with 
everlasting shame. I am, sir, your humble servant.” 


His perfect superiority to all envy of this sort of honours, 
under any circumstances, is shown,.not by laborious depreciation, 
but by the transient casual expressions of slight which give the 
more genuine indications of contempt, of that easy and true 
contempt which it costs a man no trouble to maintain. The 
only instance in which we recollect his taking pains about the 
matter, is in reference to that little whim of the translantic re- 
publicans, the order of the Cincinnati, which some of them 
wished to make an hereditary distinction, in humble imitation of 
the European institution of nobility. He felt it due to the cha- 
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yacter of their-revolution and their republican polity, to set himself 
in earnest to explode, by ridicule and argument, this piece of 
folly. If for the honour of their own persons, the aspirants 
liked such a bauble, even let them have it, he said, at whatever 
jt was worth; but he had no mercy on the absurdity of pretending 
to transmit down honorary distinctions to persons who by the na- 
ture of the case cannot have earned them. 

Jt has been hinted already that, as a matter of general read- 
ing, the political portion of these letters will perhaps be thougit 
too large. But it may be presumed that documents illustrating 
the American revolution, may excite more interest now than 
they would have dene between twenty and thirty years since. 
About that time the old world appeared to be on the eve of such 
a revolution in favour of liberty, as would have rendered, at 
least for a time, that of the American culonies a comparatively 
inconsiderable event. The military process through which it 
had been accomplished, was aiready begun to be spoken of as 
“the litthe war;” and 4 republican confederation of a number of 
scantily inhabited farming districts, was ceasing to be an im- 
posing spectacle, when European monarchies, of immense po- 
pulation, and ancient fame for literature, arts, arms, and royal 
and aristocratic magnificence, were seen melting and nioulding, 
amid volcanic fires, into new forms, bearing a transient, indeed, 
and dubious, but at first hopeful semblance of beauty and vi- 


gor. The long and tremendous tumult of all the moral ele-— 


ments, involving such a cost of every human interest, as could 
be repaid by no less a result, than a mighty change for the 
better of the whole political and social condition of Europe, has 
subsided in the consolidation of the very system by which its 
commencement was provoked, with the addition of an infinite 
account of depravity and poverty. But America, all this while, 
has been exulting in the consequences of Aer revolution, and still 
triumphs in freedom undiminished, in an administration of go- 
vernment of which it is mot the grand business to squander or 
devour her resources, and in a prosperity and power continu- 
ally enlarging, with unlimited capabilities and prospects. Here 
then is the revolution that has succeeded, while all things else 
have failed: it eclipses, now the importance of all the évents by 
which its own importance appeared about to be eclipsed; and 
the interest which it claims to excite, will be progressive with 
its magnificent consequences. The proprietor therefore of these 
papers, has been wise or fortunate in reserving them to become 
old in his possession. 

The most: entertaining, however, and by no means an unin- 
structive division of the letters, will be the first part, called 
“ miscellaneous,” and consisting chiefly of letters of friendship, 
abounding i in tokens of benevolence, sparkling not unfr equently 
into satiric pleasantry, but of a bland good-natured kind, aris- 
ing in the most easy natural manner, and thrown off with ad- 
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mirable simplicity and brevity of expression. There are short 
discussions relating to various arts and -conveniences of life, 
plain instructions for persons deficient in cultivation, and the 
means for it; condolences on the death of friends, and frequent re- 
ferences, in anadvanced stage of the correspondence, to his old age 
and approaching death. Moral principles and questions are some- 
times considered and simplified; and American affairs are often 
brought in view, though not set forth in the diplomatic style. 

It is unnecessary to remark that Franklin was not so much a 
man of books as of affairs; but he was not the less for that a spe- 
culative man. Every concern became an intellectual subject to a 
mind so acutely and perpetually attentive to the relation of cause 
and effect. For enlargement of his sphere of speculation, his de- 
ficiency of literature, in the usual sense of the term, was excel- 
lentiy compensated by so wide an acquaintance with the world, 
and with distinguished individuals of all ranks, professions, and 
atiainments. 

It may be, however, that a more bookish and contemplative 
employment of sone portion of his life, would have left one defi- 
ciency of his mentai character less palpable. There appears to have 
been but little in that character of the element of sublimity. We 
do not meet with many bright elevations of thought, or powerful 
encianting impulses of sentiment, or brilliant transient giimpsés 
of ideal worlds. \ Strong, independent, comprehensive, never re- 
rmitting intelligence, proceeding on the plain ground of things, 
and aciing in a manner always equal to, and never appearing at 
moments to surpass itself, constituted his mental power. In its 
operation it has no risings and fallings, no disturbance into elo- 
quence or poetry, no cloudiness of smoke indeed, but no darting 
of flames. A consequence of this perfect uniformity is, that all 
subjects treated, appear to be ona level, the loftiest and most 
insignificant being commented on in the same unalterable strain 
ofa calm plain sense, which brings all things to its own stan- 
dard, insomuch that a great subject shail sometimes seem to be- 
come less while it is elucidated, and less commanding while it 
is enforced. In discoursing of serious subjects Franklin imposes 
gravity on the reader, but docs not excite solemnity, and on grand 
ones he never displays or inspires enthusiasm. 

It is, however, curious to see such a man just now and then a 
little touched with romance: as, for instance, in the following let- 
ter to Dr. Pricstley. 


“ { always rejoice to. hear of your being still employed in ex- 
perimental researches into nature, and of the success you meet 
with. The rapid progress true science now makes, occasions 
my regretting sometimes that I was born so soon. It is impos- 
sible to imagine the height to which may be carried in a thousand 
years, the power of man over matter; we may perhaps learn to 
deprive large masses of the gravity, and give them absolute levity 
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for the sake of easy transport. Agriculture may diminish its 
Jabour and double‘its produce: all diseases may by sure means be 
prevented or cured, (not excepting even that of old age) and our 
lives lengthened at pleasure even beyorsl the antediluvian stan- 
dard. O that moral science were in as fair a way of improve- 
ment, that men would cease to be wolves to une another, and that 
human beings would at length learn what they now improperly 


199 


call humanity! 


In another letter to Dr. Priestley he describes and recommends 
a mode of balancing arguments, which he very appropriately de- 
nominates “ moral algebra.” 


« In the affair of so much importance to you, wherein you ask 
my advice, | cannot for want of sufficient premises, counsei you 
what to determine; but if you please, I will tell you Aow. When 
those difficult cases occur, they are difficelt chiefly because, 
while we have them under consideration, ail the reasons fro and 
con are not present at the same time: but sometimes one set pre- 
sent themselves, and at other times another, the first being out of 
sight. Hence the various purposes or inclinations that alternate- 
ly prevail, and the uncertainty that perplexes us. To get over 
this, my way is to divide half a sheet of paper by a line into two 
columns; writing over the one fro and over the other con: then 
during three or four days’ consideration, I put down under the 
different heads, short hints of the different motives that at differ- 
ent times occur to me, for or against the measure. When I have 
thus got them altogether in one view, I endeavour to estimate 
their respective weights, and where I find two, (one on each side) 
that seem equal, I strike them both out. IfI find a reason. fro 
equal to some ¢wo reasons con I strike out the three. If I judge 
some two reasons con equal to some three reasons fro, | strike 
out the five; and thus proceeding I find at length where the 
balance lies; and if after a day or two of farther consideration, 
nothing new that is of importance occurs on either side, I come 
to a determination accordingly. And though the weight of rea- 
sons cannot be taken with the precision of algebraic quantities, 
yet, when each is thus considered separately and comparatively, 
and the whole lies before me, I think I can judge better, and am 
less liable to make a rash step; and in fact I have found great ad- 
vantage from this kind of equation, in what may be called mora/ 
or prudential algebra.” 


In a very friendly letter to Dr. Mather, of Boston, he mentions 
a very simple cause as having, in early life, contributed to deter- 


— him to that course of practical utility which he pursued to 
the last. 


“| received your kind letter with your excellent advice to the 
people of the United States. Such writings, though they may be 
lightly passed over by many readers, yet if they make a deep im- 
pression in one active mind of a hundred, the effects may be con- 
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siderable. Permit me to mention one little instance which, though 
it relates to myself, will not be quite uninteresting to you. When 
I was a boy, I met with a book entitled Essays to do Good, which 
I think was written bv your father. It had been so little regard- 
ed by a former possessor, that several leaves of it were torn out; 
but the remainder gave me such a turn of thinking as to have an 
influence on my conduct through life: for I have always set a 

reater value on the character of a doer of good, than on any 
other kind of reputation; and if I have been, as you seem to think, 
a useful citizen, the public owes the advantage of it to that 
book. You mention your being in your seventy-eighth year, | 
am in my seventy-ninth year; we are grown old together. It is 
now more than sixty years since I left Boston; but I remember 
well both your father and grandfather, having heard them both 
in the pulpit, and seen them in their houses. The last time [| 
saw your father was in the beginning of 1724. He received me 
into his library, and on my taking leave, showed me a shorter 
way out of the house through a narrow passage, which was cros- 
sed by a beam over head. We were still talking as 1 withdrew, 
he accompanying me behind, and I turning partly towards him, 
when he said hastily, ‘ Stoop, stoop.’ I did not understand him 
till I felt my head hit against the beam. He was a man that 
never missed any occasion of giving instruction; and upon this he 
said to me, you are young, and have the world before you; stoop 
as you go through it and you will miss many hard thumps. The 
advice thus beat into my head, has frequently been of use to me, 
and | often think of it, when I see pride mortified, and misfor- 
tunes brought upon pooper by their carrying their heads toe 
high.” 

We may transcribe a few of the passages in which he adverts, 
sometimes philosophically, sometimes almost playfully, never 
with the appearance of gloom or alarm, to death. At about the 
age of eighty he says to an old friend, 


“TI cannot distinguish a letter, even of large print; but am 
happy in the invention of double spectacles, [ this ingenious con- 
trivance is clearly described] which serving for distant objects 
as well as near ones make my eyes as useful to me as ever they 
were. If all the other defects and infirmities were as easily and 
cheaply remedied, it would be worth while for friends to live a 
good deal longer: but i look upon death to be as necessary to our 
constitution as sleep. We shall rise refreshed in the morning.” 


Several years later he says, to Dr. Shipley, bishop of St. 
Asaph, 

“My health and spirits continue, thanks to God, as when you 
saw me. The only complaint I then had [the stone] does not 
grow worse, and is tolerable. I still have enjoyment in the com- 
pany of my friends: and being easy in my circumstances, have 
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many reasons to like living. But the course of nature must soon 
put a period to my present mode of existence. This I shall sub- 
mit to with less regret, as, having seen, during a long life, a good 
deal of this world, | feel a growing curiosity to be acquainted 
with some other; and can cheerfully with filial confidence resign 
my spirit to the conduct of that great and good parent of mankind 
who created it, and who has so graciously protected and prosper- 
ed me from my birth to my present hour.” 


In his eighty-second year he thus writes from Philadelphia, to 
an old friend in England: 


“ T often think with great pleasure on the happy days I passed 
in England with my and your learned and ingenicus friends, who 
have left us to join the majority in the worid of spirits. Every 
one of them now knows more than ail of us they have left behind. 
It is to me a comfortable reflection, that since we must live for- 
ever in a future state, there is a sufficient stock of amusement in 
reserve for us, to be found in constantly learning something new 
to eternity, the present quantity of human ignorance infinitely ex- 
ceeding that of human knowledge.” 

Again: 

“You are now seventy-eight and I am eighty-two; you tread 
fast upon my heels: but though you have more strength and 
spirit, you Cannot come up with me till 1 stop, which must now 
be soon; for I am grown so old as to have buried most of the 
friends of my youth, and I often hear persons whom I knew when 
children, cailed ofd Mr. such-a-one, to distinguish them from 
their sons, now men grown and in business; so that living twelve 
years beyond David’s period, | seem to have intruded myself into 
the company of posterity, when I ought to have been a-bed and 
asleep. Yet had I gone at seventy, it would have cut off twelve 
of the most active years of my life, employed too in matters of 
the greatest importance.” 


In a letter to a daughter of bishop Shipley, relative to his re- 
cent decease, he says, 


. “ According to the course of years I should have quitted this 
world long before him: | shall however not be long in following. 
Tam now in my eighty-fourth year, and the last year has consi- 
derably enfeebled me; so that I hardly expect to remain another. 
You will then, my dear friend, consider this as probably the last 
line to be received from me, and as a taking leave.” 


In one of the letters of about his eightieth year, he thus phi- 
losophically calculates on a future occasion. 


‘** You see I have some reasun to wish that in a future state, I 
may not only be as well as I was, but a little better. And I hope 
it; for I too, with your poet, trust in God. And when I observe 
that there is great frugality as well as wisdom in his works, 
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since he has been evidently sparing both of labour and mate. 
rials;—for by the various wonderful inventions of propagation he 
has provided for the continual peopling of his world with plants 
and animals, withuut being at the trouble of repeated new crea- 
tions; and by the natural reduction of compound substances to 
their original elements, capable of being employed iv new com- 
positions, he has prevented the necessity of creating new mat- 
ter;—I say, that when I see nothing annihilated, and not even a 
drop of water wasted, I cannot suspect the annihilation of souls, 
or believe that he will suffer the daily waste of millions of minds 
ready made that now exist, and put himselt to the continual trou- 
ble of making new ones. Thus finding myself to exist in the 
world I believe I shall in some shape or other always exist: and 
with all the inconveniences human life is liable to, I shali not ob- 
ject to a new edition of miney hoping, however, that the errata of 
the last may be corrected.” 


But the most remarkable letter in the volume, is one written 
in his eighty-fifth year, to Dr. Ezra Stiles, president of Yale. col- 
lege, who had in a very friendly and respectful manner soiicited 
sume information respecting the aged philosopher’s opinion of 
the Christian religion. Frank.in’s reply to an inquiry which he 
says had never been made to him before, is written with kindness 
and seriousness, but nevertheless in terms not a little evasive. 
But perhaps it would in effect have as much explicitness as his 
venerable correspondent could wish, for it would too clearly in- 
form the good man, as it does its present readers, that this phi- 
losopher, and patriot, and, as in many points of view he may most 
justly be regarded, philanthropist, was content and prepared to 
venture into another world without any hold upon the Christian 
faith. In many former letters, as well as in this last, he constant- 
ly professes his firm belief in an Almighty | eing, wise, and good, 
and exercising a providential government over the world; and in a 
future state of conscious existence, rendered probablje by the na- 
ture of the human soul, and by the analogies presented in the 
renovations and reproductions in other classes of being, and ren- 
dered necessary by the unsatisfactory stae of allotment and re- 
tribution on earth. On the ground of such a faith, so sustained, 
he appears always to anticipate with complacency, the appointed 
removal to another scene, confident that he should continue to 
experience in another life the goodness of that Being who had 
been so favourable to him in this, “ though without the smailest 
conceit,” he says, “of meriting such goodness.” The merely 
philosophic language uniformly employed in his repeated antici- 
pations of an immortal life, taken together with two or three pro- 
fane passages in these letters, (there are but few such passages"), 


* One of the most prominent and offensive is in a very short letter (p. 
115, 4to.) written when past eighty, on the occasion of the death of a per- 
son whom he calls “‘ our poor friend Ben Kent.”” We were going to tran- 
scribe,—but it is better to leave such vile stuff where it is. 
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and with the manner in which he equivocates on the question 
respectfully pressed upon him by the worthy president of Yale 
college, respecting his opinion of Christ, leaves no room to doubt 
that, whatever he did really think of the Divine teacher, he sub- 
stantially rejected Christianity—that he refused to acknowledge 
it in any thing like the character of a peculiar economy for the 
illumination and redemption of a fallen and guilty race. Nothing, 
probably, that he believed, was believed on the authority of its de- 
clarations, and nothing that he assumed to hope after death, was 
expected on the ground of its redeeming efficacy and its pro- 
mises. And this state of opinions it appears that he self-compla- 
cently maintained without variation, during the long course of his 
activity and speculations on the great scale; for in this lettter, to 
Dr. Stiles, of the date of 1790, he enclosed, as expressive of his 
latest opinions, one written nearly forty years before, in answer to 
some religious admonitions addressed to him by George Whit- 
field. So that throughout a period much surpassing the aver- 
age duration of the life of man, spent in a vigorous and very di- 
versified exercise of an eminently acute and independent intel- 
lect, with all the lights of the world around him, he failed to at- 
tain the one grand simple apprehension, how man is to be accept- 
ed with God. There is even cause to doubt whether he ever 
made the inquiry, with any real solicitude to meet impartially the 
claims of that religion which avows itself to be, on evidence, a 
declaration of the mind of the Almighty on the momentous sub- 
ject. On any question of physics, or mechanics, or policy, or 
temporal utility of any kind, or morals as detached from religion, 
he could bend the whole furce of his spirit, and the result was 
often a gratifying proof of the greatness of that force; but the re- 
ligion of Christ it would appear that he could pass by with an 
easy assumption that whatever might be the truth concerning it, 
he could perfectly well do without it. To us this appears a 
mournful and awful spectacle; and the more so from that entire 
unaffected tranquillity with which he regarded the whole con- 
cern in the conscious near approach of death. Some of the great 
Christian topics it was needless to busy himself about then, be- 
cause he should soon learn the “ truth with less trouble*”’ 





—_— => 


VIRTUE. 


“* Be virtuous ends pursu’d by virtuous means, 
Nor think th’ intention sanctifies the deed.” 
That maxim published in an impious age, 
Would loose the wild enthusiasts to destroy, 
And fix the fierce usurper’s bloody title, 

Then bigotry might send her slaves to war, 
And bid success become the test of truth. 
Unpitying massacre might waste the world, 


And persecution boast the call of heaven. 
VOL. VIII. 42 
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THE VISION OF BELSHAZZAR. 


AN ODE.- 


I. 
THE lamps are bright in Babel’s tower, 
Belshazzar feasts in pride and power. 
On golden throne, 
Clothed in his grandeur, haughty and alone, 
He sits in state. 
Around him wait 
A thousand Satraps in their crested pride; 
And, nearer seen, his lovely queen 
Wears the dread splendors of a monarch’s bride. 


If. 
Of molten gold, the pillars hold 
A dome begemm’d with stones of price, 
And handiwork of rare device. 
The banquet glitters on the board, 
Inviting its voluptuous lord; 





Young beauty smiles, 
Queen of hearts and witching wiles, 
And mantling shine the cups of wine, 
W ak’ning, as their drops they quaff, 
Hearts that dance, and eyes that laugh; 
And wild and loud the minstrel throng 
The proud carousal cheer with harp and song. 


Mis... * 

Sweetest nard the virgins sprinkling, 
Gently wake the timbril’s tnkling, 
And, in mazes right fantastic 
Trip it light on steps elastic. 
Wheeling, turning, coming, flying, 
Granting now, and now denying. 

Tranced, and soul-dissolving, 














Lo! the monarch lies 
Ecstacies involving, 


Close his raptured eyes. 
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On the soft bosom of his queen, 

Reclining all serene, 
He dreams no more of royal toil and care, 
And painful glories vanish into air. 


IV. 
Starts a rapid clangor, 
Rousing to brave anger; 

Shrill and strong, breaks the song, 
Of daring deed and warrior throng, 
Pealing deep in numbers grave, 

The battle and the brave. 
“ Strength of shields, and edge of swords, 
King of kings, and Lord of lords! 
Wake thee, wake thee, glory calls, 
Once again, lo! Salem falls.” 
He starts up from his consort’s side, 
In the drunkenness of pride, 
Heav’n, and Earth, and Hell defying, 
Hosts he sees before him flying, 
While the rage to assuage, 
Sought in vain the minstrel Mage. 


V. 
“ Bards! louder yet my father’s triumph sing, 
And here the Hebrew’s hallowed vessels bring.” 
Those vessels shine with Heathen wine, 
And Salem mourns her violated shrine; 
And o’er her bleeding woes, her victors sing 
The song of triumphing. 


VI. 
“ Who comes in his glory, from Babylon’s waters, 
Devouring the earth in the wrath of his slaughters? 
Who comes like the sun, in the joy of the morn, 
His blood-reeking banners by victory borne? 
In the strength of his shields, the Assyrian comes down, 
The earth, with her rivers and mountains, his own. 
He comes, like a giant refresh’d with new wine, 
Exulting in strength, while his men of war shine. 
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In the pride of his heart to the fight he advances, 

The wilderness flames with the gleam of his lanceg;- 
The son of the forest, with howling affright, 

Starts from the blaze to the darkness of night. 

Like the roaring of waters, like the bellowing of storm, 
Like dark rolling clouds, to the combat they form; 
And hurling their foes to the torrents of hell, 
Triumphing sing to the glory of Bel.” 


VII. 
“ Look to the king! look to the lord! 
Starting from the banquet board.”’ 
Pale, and motionless, as monumental stone, 
The cold flesh quivers on the bone. 
The sparkless eye upon the wall is raised, 
There rivetted—it gazes glazed. 
What can Assyria’s greatness thus appal? 
A sever’d hand is moving on that wall— 
A sever’d hand, in deep mysterious gloom, 
Traces the character of doom. 
O’er all that gorgeous room, 
*Tis the deep hush of terror,—and the breath 
Already owns the chilling touch of death. 
Chaldea’s Seers, aghast, 
Confess their science past. 
Those characters remain 
Belshazzar’s bane! 


VII. 
The hoary Hebrew came, 
Upon his lip the prophet’s flame 
Burning in brightness. 
His form is feeble, slow his pace 
Wild ringlets shade his aged face 
Reveren’d in whiteness. 
He saw, he read, he spoke; 
And all delirious, from his quiet brokg. 
As the arrow from the bow 
As the fish that flies the foe, 
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As the gush of Horeb flow’d, 
As the lightning from the cloud, 
Starts he to life, 

Convulsive with prophetic strife. 

His eye, where Age her film had drawn, 
Flashes the flame of its glances; 

His old, worn form, all animated shone. 
Kindled and wild he advances; 

His hands upraised, he cries, in raptured rage, 

While passion swallows up the trace of age. 


IX. 

“ Belshazzar! son of the morning, 
How art thou fall’n! 

From thy bright path above, resplendently burning, 
To the waters art thou roll’n! 

Thy branches all blooming, thy garden perfuming, 
Flames are consuming. 

Babylon weeps o’er her portion of sorrow 

The ruin of Sodom, the curse of Gomorrah. 


X. 
“Q king! I see the day of visitation, 
Thy perish’d kingdom, and thy scattered nation! 
I hear the mournful sound, ? 
The lonely sound that lingers in these .walls; 
Stone after stone, on column column falls, 
And desolation blackens all around. 
The spider’s web hangs on thy panoply: 
The lizard creeps in thy goblet of amber; 
The wild fox nests in thy bed-chamber, 
Owls in thy canopy. 
Where glitter’d thy palaces—vaunted thy walls, 
From her sledge-covey’d plashes the bittern calls. 


XI. 
“ The earth is at rest, and breaks forth into singing, 
A wild bird untrammell’d to liberty springing, 
The cedars of Lebanon lift up their voice, 
And, waving their hundred arms, o’er thee rejoice. 


* 


bd 
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©! hills of Gilboa! now raise ye the song, 

he harp, and the tabret, and young maiden throng. 
See! Jordon flows brightly, with merry waves leaping, 
And Carmel thé smiling of thankfulness wears. 
Fair daughter of sorrow! arise from thy weeping 
Come forth in thy beauty, O! Salem of tears! 


XII. 
‘“ Thou king of terrors! Lord of death and doom! 
Where shalt thou fly, from the curse of thy gloom? 
he bright lights of heaven are quench’d on thy path, 


Its angels anoint thee with vials of wrath! 

Earth trembles beneath thee, heaven totters on high, 
Where, wretched outcast! where wilt thou fly? 

Heil yawns to receive thee, it stirs up the dead— 


All griesly the spectre—kings leap from their bed;” 
“ Art thou weak as we?” they ask in fell mirth, 
Who did’st scatter, like dust, the throne of the earth? 
“ Go—king of Babei—this night is thy last, 

Thy kingdom is weighed, found wanting, and past.” 
The prophet fell bloodless, exhausted, and pale, 
But terror yet echoed his soothsaying tale. 


DEATH. 


Rer ect that life and death, affecting sounds! 
Are only varied modes of endless being. 

Reflect that life, like every other blessing, 
Derives its value from its use alone; 

Not for itself—but for a nobler end: 

The Eternal gave it, and that end is virtue. 
When inconsistent with a greater good, 

Reason commands to cast the less away. 

Thus life, with loss of wealth, is well preserv’d, 
And virtue cheaply sav’d with loss of life. 
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LETTERS FROM BURNS. FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


In a pamphlet which Mr. Wordsworth published some time 
ago, [see Port Folio, January, 1817] this eccentric poet, actuated 
by a benevolent regard to the fame of Burns, endeavoured, with 


great eloquence and ingenuity, todraw a line of separation between - 


the personal and the poetical character of the Scotish bard. He 
maintained that we have no right to scrutinize the blemishes in 
a man’s life, although it might be highly necessary to form a 
proper estimate of his writings. We confess that we know not 
how to form a fair opinion of an author, unless the curtain be 
drawn, and his private history exhibited. We would not consider 
too curiously the indiscretions of youth or passion, but general 
deportment is fairly within the jurisdiction of criticism, and biog- 
raphy would lose one of her most important functions, if she 
neglected this commentary. 

Shortly after the death of Burns, (in 1796) a volume was pub- 
lished which consisted of private letters, written by the poet in 
the latter part of his life, though before his fame had been im- 
paired by irregularities, and when bis mind retained all its ful- 
ness and force of passion. The volume was very properly sup- 
pressed, because it related chiefly to an affair which did not 
redound to the credit of the parties concerned, and could afford 
no practical utility te the world. Some extracts from it, however, 
may be republished without offence to the living, or injury to 
the dead. They are made from a copy which was preserved from 
conflagration by the printer. 

“ T do dove you, if possible, still better for having so fine a taste 
and turn for poetry. I have again gone wrong in my usual unguarded 
way, but you may erase the word, and put esteem, respect, or any 
other tame Dutch expression you please in its place. 1 believe 
there is no holding converse, or carrying on correspondence, with 
an amiable woman, much less a glorious, amiable, fine woman, 
without some mixture of that delicious passion, whose most de- 
voted slave I have more than once had the honour of being. 
But why be burt or offended on that account? Can no honest 
ma; have a prepossession for a fine woman, but he must run his 
head against an intrigue. Take a little of the tender witchcraft 
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of love and add to it the generous, the honourable sentiments of 
manly friendship, and I know but one more delightful morsel, 
which few, few in any rank, ever taste. Such a composition is 
like adding cream to strawberries: it not only gives the fruit a 
more elegant richness, but has a peculiar deliciousness of its 
own.” I like to have quotations for every occasion. They 
give one’s ideas so pat, and save one the trouble of finding 
expression, adequate to one’s feelings: I think it is one of the 
greatest pleasures attending a poetic genius, that we can give 
our woes. joys, cares, loves, &c. anembodied form in verse, which 
to me is ever immediate ease.” 

“* What a strange mysterious faculty is that thing called ima- 
gination! We have no ideas almost at all of another world; but I 
have often amused myself with visionary schemes of what happiness 
might be enjoyed by small alterations, alterations that we can ful- 
ly enter into in this present state of existence. For instance 
suppose you and I just as we are at present; the same reasoning 
powers, sentiments, and even desires; the same fond curiosity for 
knowledge, and remarking observation in our minds; and imagine 
our bodies free from pain, and the necessary supplies for the 
wants of nature at all times, and easily within our reach: imagine, 
further, that we were set free from the laws of gravitation which 
bind us to this globe, and could at pleasure fly without inconveni- 
ence, through all the yet unconjectured bounds of creation—what a 
life of bliss would we lead in our mutual pursuit of virtue and 
knowledge, and our mutual enjoyment of friendship and love!” 

“‘ Have you ever meta perfect character? Do we not sometimes 
rather exchange faults than get rid of them? For instance, [ am 
perhaps tired with and shocked of a life too much the prey of gid- 
dy inconsistencies and thoughtless follies; by degrees I grow sober, 
prudent, and statedly pious—I say statedly, because the most 
unaffected devotion is not at all inconsistent with my first charac- 
ter—I jointhe world incongratulating myself onthehappy change. 
But let me pry more narrowly into this affair: have I, at bottom, 
any thing of a secret pride in these endowments and emenda- 
tions? Have I nothing of a Presbyterian sourness or hypocritical 
severity, when I survey my less regular neighbours? In a word, 
have I missed all those nameless and numberless modifications 
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of indistinct selfishness which are so near our own eyes, that 
we can scarce bring them within our sphere of vision, and 
which the known spotless cambric of our character hides from 
the ordinary observer. 

«Coarse minds are not aware how much they injure the 
keenly feeling tie of bosom friendship—when, in their foolish 
officiousness they mention what nobody cares for recollecting. 
People.of nice sensibility and generous minds have a certain in- 
trinsic dignity, that fires, at being trifled with, or lowered, or even 
too nearly approached. 

“ My favourite feature in Milton’s Satan, is his manly forti- 
tude in supporting what cannot be remedied—in short, the wild 
broken fragments of a noble exalted mind in ruins. I meant a 
no more by saying he was a favourite hero of mine. 

“J mentioned to you my letter to Dr. Moore, giving an ac- 
count of my life: it is truth, every word of it, and will give you 
the just idea of a man, whom you have honoured with your 
friendship. I am afraid you will hardly be able to make sense of 
so torn a piece. 

“ How wretched is the condition of one who is haunted with 4 
conscious guilt,and trembling under ideas of a dreadful vengeance! 4 
And what a placid calm, what a charming secret enjoyment it 
gives, to bosom the kind feelings of friendship and the fond 
throes of love! Out upon the tempest of anger, the acrimonious i 
gall of fretful impatience, the sullen frost of lowering resent- 
ment, or the corroding poison of withered envy! They eat up the 
immortal part of man! If they spent their fury only on the un- 
fortunate objects of them, it would be something in their favour; v 
but these miserable passions, like traitor Iscariot, betray their i 
Lord and master.” i - 





A VINTNER’S AND SHOEMAKER’S DISPUTE. Bb 
[From Howell’s “ Familiar Letters.’’] : ie 


I’x tell your lordship of a passage which happened lately in 
my lodging, which isa tavern. I had sent for a shoemaker to 
make me a pair of boots, and my landlord, who is a pert, smart a 
VOL. VII. 43 
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man, brought up a chofifin of white wine (and for this particular 
there are better French wines here than in England, and cheaper, 
for they are but a groat a quart, and it is a crime of a high na- 
ture to mingle or sophisticate any wine here). Over this chop- 
pin of white wine, my vintner and shoemaker fell into a hot dis- 
pute about bishops. The shoemaker grew furious and called 
them the firebrands of hell, and the instruments of the devil, and 
that they were of his institution, not of God’s. My vintner took 
him up smartly, and said “ Hold neighbour there; do you not 
know, as well as I, that Titus and Timothy were bishops? that 
our Saviour is entitled the bishop of our souls? that the word 
bishop is as frequently mentioned in scripture as the name faszor, 
elder, or deacon? Then why do you inveigh se bitterly against 
them?”—The shoemaker answered, “ I know the name and office 
to be good, but they have abused it.”——My vintner replies; ‘ well, 
then, you are a shoemaker by your profession; imagine that you, 
or a hundred, or a thousand, or a hundred thousand of your 
trade, should play the knave, and sell calf’s skin boots for neats’ 
leather, or do other cheats, must we therefore go barefoot: must 


the gentle craft of the shoemakers fall therefore to the ground? 
It is the fault of the men, not of the calling.” The shoemaker 
was so gravelled at this, that he was put to his /ast; for he had 
not a word more to say. 


CONSOLATIONS OF IMPRISONMENT. 
[From the sa me. | 


THERE is a people in Spain called Los Patuecos, who some 
three score and odd years since were discovered by the flight of 
a hawk of the duke of Alva’s. This people then all savage, 
(though they dwelt in the centre of Spain, not far from Toledo, 
and are yet held to be a part of those aborigines that Tubal Cain 
brought in), being hemmed in and imprisoned as it were by a 
multitude of craggy huge mountains, thought that behind those 
mountains there was no more earth. I am so habituated to this 
prison, (the Fleet,) and accustomed to the walls thereof, that I 
might well be brought to‘think that there is no other world be- 
hind them; and in my extravagant imaginations I often compare 
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this fleet to Noah’s ark, surrounded by a vast sea, and huge de- 
luge of calamities, which hath overwhelmed this poor island. 
Nor although I have been so long aboard here, was I yet under 
hatches, for I have a cabin upon the upper deck, whence I 
breathe the best air the place affords; add hereunto, the society 
of master Hopkins, the warder, is an advantage to me, who is 
one of the knowingest and most-civil gentlemen that I have con- 
versed withal. Moreover, there are some choice gentlemen that 
are my co-martyrs; for a prisoner and a martyr are the same 
thing, save that the one is buried before his death, and the other 
after. 





TURKS AND WINE. 
[ From the same. | 


Tue last grand Turk died of excess of wine, for he had at 
one time swallowed three and thirty okes, which is a measure 
near upon the bigness of our quart; and that which brought him 
to this was the company of a Persian lord, that had given him 
his daughter for a present, and came with him from Bagdat: be- 
sides, one accident that happened to him was that he had an 
eunuch who used to be drunk, and whom he had commanded 
twice upon pain of life to refrain, swearing by Mahomet that he 
would cause him to be strangled if he found him the third time 


so: yet the eunuch still continued in his drunkenness. Here- . 


upon the Turk conceiving with himself that there must needs be 
some extraordinary delight in drunkenness, because this man 
preferred it before his life, fell to it himself, and so drank him- 
self to death. 


A CURIOUS STORY OF SUDDEN GRAYNESS. 
| From the same. | 


When the duke of Alva was in Brussels, about the beginning 
of the tumults in the Netherlands, he had sat down before Hulst 
in Flanders; and there was a provost-marshal in his army, who 
was a favourite of his, and this provost had put some to death by 
secret commission from the duke. There Was one captain 
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Bolea in the army, who was an intimate friend of the provost; and 
one evening late he went to the said captain’s tent and brought 
with him a confessor and an executioner, as was his custom. 
He told the captain that he was come to execute his excellency’s 
commission of martial law upon him: the captain started up sud- 
denly, his hair standing at an end, and being struck with amaze- 
ment, asked wherein he had offended the duke. The provost 
answered: “ Sir I come not to expostulate the business with you, 
but to execute my commission: therefore, I pray, prepare your- 
self, for there is your ghostly father and your executioner.” So he 
fell on his knees before the priest, and having done, the hang- 
man going to put the halter about his neck, the provost threw it 
away, and breaking out into a laughter, told him that there was 
no such thing, and that he had done this to try his courage how 
he would bear the terror of death. The captain looked ghastly 
upon him, and said “ Then, sir, get you out of my tent, for you 
have done me a very ill office.” ‘The next morning the said 
captain Bolea, though a young man about thirty, had his hair all 
turned gray, tothe admiration of all the world, and of the duke 
of Alva himself, who questioned him about it, but he would con- 
fess nothing. The next year the duke was revoked, and in his 
journey to the court of Spain, he was to pass by Saragossa, and 
this captain Bolea told him that there was a thing in that town 
worthy to be seen by his excellency, which was a casa de lecos, 
a bedlam-house, for there was not the like in Christendom. 
‘* Well,” said the duke, * go and tell the warden I will be there 
to-morrow in the afternoon, and wish him to be inthe way.” 
The captain having obtained this, went to the warden, and told 
him that the duke would come to visit the house the next day; and 
the chiefest occasion that moved him to it }was, that he had an 
unruly provost about him, who was subject @ften times to fits of 
frenzy; and because he wished him well he had tried divers means 
to cure him, but all would not do, therefore he would try whe- 
ther keeping him close in bedlam for some days would do him 
any good. The next day the duke came with a ruffling train of 
captains after him, amongst whom was the said provost, very 
shining brave; being entered into the house, about the duke’s 
person, captain Bolea told the warden, pointing at the provost, 
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«“ That is the man:” so he took him aside into a dark lobby, where 
he had placed some of his men, who muffled him in his cloak, 
seized upon his gilt sword, and his hat and feather, and so hur- 
ried him down into a dungeon. My provost had laid there two 
nights and a day, and afterwards it happened that a gentleman, com- 
ing out of curiosity to see the house, peeped in at a small grate 
where the provost was; the provost conjured him, as he was a 
good christian, to go and tell the duke of Alva his provost was 
there clapped up, nor could he imagine why. The gentleman 
did the errand; whereat the duke being astonished, sent for the 
warden with his prisoner: so he brought my provost en cuerpo, 
madman-like, full of straws and feathers, before the duke, who, 
at the first sight of him breaking out into laughter, asked the 
warden why he made him his prisoner. “ Sir,” said the warden, 
“It was by virtue of your excellency’s commission; brought me 
by captain Bolea.”—Bolea stepped forth and told the duke; * Sir, 
you have asked me often times hoW these hairs of mine grew so 
suddenly gray. I have not revealed it to any soul yet breathing, 
but now I’Il tell your excellency:” and so fell relating the pas- 
sage in Flanders. “ And, sir, I have been ever since beating my 
brains how to get an equal revenge of him, and I thought nothing 
to be more equal or corresponding, now that you see he has made 
me old before my time, than to make him mad if I could; and had 
he staid some days longer close prisoner in the bedlam-house, it 
might haply have wrought some impressions upon his pericra- 
nium.” The duke was so well pleased with the story, and the 
wittiness of the revenge, that he made them both friends; and the 
gentleman that told me this passage said that the said captain 
Boiea was yet alive, so that he could not be less than ninety-years 
of age. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—THE POPE IN PARIS. 


Every one knows that Bonaparte ordered the pope to repair 
to Paris for the purpose of crowning him. In Lavallee’s History 
of the French Factions a very lively and picturesque descrip- 
tion is given of the ceremonies of the coronation, and some curi- 
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ous particulars of the reception of the pope! Napoleon and 
his good people of Paris seem to have tried who should quiz 
his holiness most effectually. Napoleon invited him to court to 
witness voluptuous dances, and he was introduced to the empress 
by the reputed a¢heist Lalande; while the Parisians flocked round 
the balcony of his hotel, insisted on his showing himself, laugh- 
ed heartily at him whenever he appeared, and when he gave them 
his benediction, shouted encore. In the return of the coronation 
train from Notre Dame to the Thuilleries, the pope and his atten- 
dants afforded infinite entertainment to the spectators. There 
was his holiness’ cross bearer, a monsignor Sproni, with a length- 
ened jesuitical phiz, long, black, greasy hair, and a large broad 
brimmed hat, mounted on a mule. The mob were amused with 
this grave personage beyond all decency; and when his mule 
became restive, and the grooms who led the animal were about to 
urge it forward by blows, the priest calling out in great wrath,— 
“ Don’t touch it,—don’t touch it; it is consecrated,” their mirth 
was perfectly outrageous. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 


* Tam but a gatherer and disposer, of other men’s stuff.” |©Worron. 


Slave Trade.—ExtractT from Resolutions recently proposed in 
the House of Cainmons, by Mr. Wilberforce. 


‘‘ That the United States of America were honourably distin- 
guished as the first who firronounced the condemnation of this 
guilty traffic; and that they have since successively passed various 
laws for carrying their prohibition into effect: That, nevertheless, 
we cannot but hear with feelings of deep regret, that notwith- 
standing the strong condemnation of the crime by all the great 
powers of Europe, and by the United States of America, there is 
reason to fear that the measures which have been hitherto adopt- 
ed for actually suppressing these crimes are not yet adequate to 
their purpose: 

“ That we never, however, can admit the persuasion, that so 
great and generous a people as that of France, which has con- 
demned this guilty commerce in the strongest terms, will be 
less earnest than ourselves to wipe away so foul a blot on the 
character of a Christian people: 

“ That we are, if possible, still less willing to admit such a 
supposition in the instance of the United States, a people derived 
originally from the same common stock with ourselves, and fa- 
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voured like ourselves, in a degree hitherto, perhaps, unequalled in 
the history of the world, with the enjoyment of religious and 
civil liberty, and all their attendant blessings: 

«“ That the consciousness that the government of this country 
was originally instrumental in leading the Americans into this 
criminal course, must naturally prompt us to call on them the 
more importunately to join us in endeavouring to put an entire 
end to the evils of which it is productive.” 

A monument by Chantry has lately been erected in All-Saints’ 

church, Cambridge, to the memory of Henry Kirk White. An 
American gentleman, of Boston, named Boot, has been at the ex- 
rense. 
Price of a Bible in 1274.—In the year 1274 the price ofa small 
Bible neatly written was 30/. which sum no deubt, was equal to 
200/. of our money. A good Bible, may now be had for two or 
three shillings! It is said that the building of twe arches of Lon- 
don bridge cost only 25/.; which is 5 pound less than a copy of the 
Bible many years afterwards. Of what incalculable value is the 
art of printing? We see its beneficial effects more widely ex- 
tended than ever, by means of Sunday schools, Bible societies, 
and Christian Missionaries. 

British Liberty—A most singular prosecution to conviction 
has lately taken place in the county of Kent—The hon. Charles 
Noel, who resides at Barham court, a member of the Established 
Church, has divine service performed in his family morning and 
evening; in which several persons in the neighbourhood, it ap- 
pears, have been in the habit of assisting, sometimes to the num- 
ber of 20 persons, as the summons to Mr. Noel and the witnes- 
ses expressed, besides the immediate family and servants. The 
law in this case it seems, is imperious: and notwithstanding the 
restrictions on Dissenters have been entirely removed, it inflicts 
a penalty of 40/. on members of the Established Church for doing 
what is done by every other description of Christians with com- 
plete safety!-The avowed informant in this case was the right 
honorable the earl of Romney. The penalty was paid immedi- 
ately. One half of it (after the expense of prosecution is paid) 
goes to the informer; and the other moiety to the poor of the 
parish where the offence, as the law calls it, was committed. 

The Treaty held at Edwardsville, (Illinois,) between colonels 
Chateau and Stephenson, the commissioners for the United 
States, and the chiefs of the Kickapoo Indians, was concluded on 
the 6th of August. The Indians have sold to the United States 
the tract of land called Sangam, lying partly on the Illinois and 
Kankakee rivers, containing about 10,000,000 acres. A great 
portion of the land is said to be excellent, and is now settled by 
about $00 families. The Indians have obtained in exchange a 
tract of land, extending from the rivers Osage and La Pomme, 
and the heads of White river, to which they are to remove.— 

It appears that the Times newspaper has about 44 reporters: 
they each take a short time of the debate, and break off upon the 
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entrance of another. The minutes are upon slips of paper made 
into the form of a book; and each slip as soon as it finished is put 
into the hands of the printer. . 

Artists in England.—lIt appears from a list of each class in- 
serted in a late number of Annals of the Fine Arts, that modern 
patronage has created in England not less than 1931 professional 
artists of various descriptions, in and near the metropolis; of 
whom there are 532 painters, 45 sculptors, 49! architects, 93 en- 
gravers in line, 38 in mixed stiles, 19 in mezzotinto, 83 in acqua- 
tinta, 22 on wood; and it deserves to be especially noticed among 
the painters, that there are no less than 42 ladies. 

Boston.—Several grave stones have been found in Beacon- 
street, about three feet from the surface of the ground, at a place 
where workmen have been employed in lowering the level of the 
street. One of them contains the following inscription: 

‘‘ Hannah Francis, daughter of Abraham and Mary Francis, 
aged 2 years and six weeks, died Feb. ye 5th, 1686.” 

There is another of 1687, one 1695 and 1696—one stone to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Blake; one to Hayes, 1695. 

Trenton, N. J.—A mineral spring has lately been discovered in 
digging a well on the lot of Mr. John Anderson, Innkeeper, in 
this city. The water is a tolerably strong chalybeate; is very 
cold, and not unpleasant to the taste. It is already much resorted 
to; and if we had but the rough roads, rugged precipices, huge 
rocks and high mountains, might soon become as celebrated as 
Schooley’s.—It has been found beneficial in many cases of disor- 
dered stomacks, loss of appetite, debility, &c. 

Alexandria in Egyfit-—The viceroy Mohammed Ali Pasha, 
conceived the design of digging a navigable canal from the Nile 
to Alexandria, by means of which large boats might be enabled 
to convey merchandise directly to Cairo, independent of the 
changeableness of the weather which often impeded their progress 
to Rosetta and rendered the entrance of the Nile impassable. 

The works commenced in October last—and their superin- 
tendance is committed to Mohammed Bey, who had the command 
of 300 troops destined to preserve order amongst the workmen, 
collected from the country, who are changed once a month. The 
waters of the Nile having increased more than had been expect- 
ed, the labours have been suspended, and recommenced in the 
month of December. The workmen were augmented to 30,000; 
at present, the whole number employed amounts to 270,000 per- 
sons. The genius and activity of Ali Pasha promised to conduct 
this enterprize, so useful to commerce, in a short time to a glo- 
rious issue. The workmen are divided into eight divisions; at 
the head of each is a Bey with a certain number of troops. Be- 
sides these, Ishmail Pasha, with a corps of cavalry, patroles inces- 
santly the whole line of divisions, to inspect the workmen and 
animate them in the performance ol their labours. The length 
of the canal is to lie 45 miles, its breadth 90 feet; but its depth 
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has not been yet decided. Besides the Turkish engineers, several 
foreigners are also employed, amongst whom is don Carlo Billot- 
to, a Neapolitan. 

Indian Civilization—The views of the president of the United 
States, under whose direction the annual 10,000 dollars, appro- 
priated by the last Congress for Indian civilization and im- 
provement, are to be applied, may be gathered from the subjoin- 
ed letter, which we understand, has been issued in the form of a 
circular, by the War Department, to as many agents as are known 
to be engaged in promoting the work of Indian civilization 
«“ within the limits of those Indian nations which border on our 
settlements.” 

The information called for is certainly necessary, as a first step 
in the progress of a system which is to be adopted in order to 
give to the appropriation its contemplated effect. 

Doubtless this apprepriation will be more extensively promo- 
tive of the object intended by it, as an auxiliary fund, especially 
in such hands as those in which it is in contemplation to place it, 
than it could possibly be made were it constituted an independent 
one.—The sum is too smali upon which to organise a separate 
system; but, were it ten times its present amount, it is proba- 
ble that, even then, it would be more practically and usefully ap- 
plied by the men who have gone forth under the impulse of their 
own humanity, and in the strength of their own means, than it 
would be by mere undertakers. 

“In order to render the sum of 10,000 dollars, annually appro- 
priated at the last session of congress for the civilization of the 
Indians, as extensively beneficial as possible, the President is of 
opinion that it ought to be applied in co-operation with the exer- 
tions of benevolent associations, or individuals, who may choose 
to devote their time or means to effect the object contemplated 
by the act of Congress. 

“ But it will be indispensible, in order to apply any portion of 
the sum appropriated, in the manner proposed, that the plan of 
education, in addition to reading, writing, and arithmetic, should, 
in the instruction of the boys, extend to the practical knowledge 
of the mode of agriculture, and of such of the mechanic arts as 
are suited to the condition of the Indians; and in that of the girls 
to spinning, weaving, and sewing. It is also indispensible that 
the establishment should be fixed within the limits of those In- 
dian nations which border on our settlements. Such associations, 
or individuals, who are already actually engaged in educating the. 
Indians, and who may desire the co-operation of the government, 
will report to the Department of War, to be laid before the Presi- 
dent, the location of the institutions under their superintendence, 
their funds, the number and kind of teachers, the number of 
youths of both sexes, the objects which are actually embraced in 
their plan of education, and the extent of the aid which they 
require; and such institutions as are formed, but have not gone 
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into actual operation, will report the extent of their funds, the 
places at which they intend to make their establishments, the 
whole number of youths of both sexes which they intend to 
educate, the number and kind of teachers to be employed, the 
plan of education adopted, and the extent of the aid required. 
This information is necessary to enable the President to determine 
whether the appropriation of Congress ought to be applied in co- 
operation with the institutions which may request it, and to make 
a just distribution of the sum appropriated. 

“In proportion to the means of the government, co-operation 
will be extended to such institutions as may be approved, as well 
in erecting the necessary buildings, as in their current expenses.” 

Gen. Sarazin.—In the year 1799, Gen. Sarazin was attached to 
the division of French troops which occupied Leghorn; he there 
married Miss Schwarts, the daughter of a notary in the state 
council, with whom he received a competent fortune. In 1810 
he had a principal command in the French forces encamped at 
Boulogne; in the month of June of that year he made his escape 
to England. For this desertion he was condemned to death, 
fear contumace, by a council of war, held afterwards at Lisie. 
In London he paid his addresses to Miss Georgiana Maria 
Hutchinson, to whom he was married at St. Anne’s church, 
Westminster, on the 26th of May, 1813. It was at the suit of 
this lady that the present indictment for bigamy was laid; it was ge- 
nerally supposed thata third claimant (Mademoiselle Delert, whom 
he married on his return to France in 1814,) would have trans- 
posed the accusing word to that of 7rigamy; but she desisted from 
taking partin the present prosecution, and the circumstance was only 
alluded to on the trial to show the versatility of the general's 
tender attachments. During his trial he affected the most ironi- 
cal and indecorous indifference; which will be best characterised 
by the following extracts:— 

President— Were you married in England? 

Sarazin—lI was before a priest there. 

President—You abjured the Roman Catholic religion? 

Sarazin—Come, come, all that’s a joke. 

President—As I am not joking, I request you will answer me, 
and that in a becoming manner. Here is a certificate of the 
priest who married you, in which he attests that you voluntarily 
abjured the errors of the Romish church and became a Protest- 
ant. 

Sarazin—(In a humorous tone.) This abjuration is foreign to 
the subject, and I beg of you not to meddle with it. Whether 
1 am a Jew or a Christian has nothing to do with my trial for bt 
gamy. 

President—Are you married to Miss Hutchinson? 

Sazarin—I promised to marry her. 

President— What did you do in presence of the priest? 

Sarazin—It was a masquerade. (Murmurs.) 

President—Did you not receive her fortune? 
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Sarazin—T hat affair, on the contrary, cost me 10,000 francs 
in six weeks; you will agree, that is paying dear for pleasure. 
The expression of the accused excited much disapprobation 
in the assembly; the ladies, particularly, manifested their indig- i 
nation. He would ‘have been found guilty by acclamation had 
he been tried by a female jury. On his observing, that if he had au 
done right he should have sold such a wife as Miss Hutchinson 
publicly in the market 
The President said, “ You agree then that you are her hus- iq 
band since only a wife can be sold in such a manner. ri 
Sarazin—At least I passed for such. I know well from this ( 
eagerness to prove that I contracted several marriages, it is 
wished to prove that I have received several fortunes; and all this x 
done to make me appear despicable; but I am a man of honour!! a 
and above the contempt of men!!! 
President—Say rather beneath it—You have betrayed your ‘i 
country; you carried to England the plans of the French encamp- 
ment with one hand, and extended the other to receive the price 
of your felony. In 1815 you wrote to the Minister of. War, that 
it was by means of your plans that the English took the Isle of 
France, and that the Russians beat Bonaparte’s army in 1812. 
Sarazin—Sir, permit me to tell you that I am of Gascon origin, + 
and that I said much more than was true. 4% 
By order of the president, Miss Hutchinson was introduced for 
examination in proof of her marriage. She is represented as 
very handsome, with a touching expression in her countenance. 
She was. regarded by all present with the most commiserating 
interest. Without speaking the French language perfectly, she q 
spoke it with a facility which rendered the medium of an interpre- | 
ter unnecessary. [n answer to questions put by the president, she 
said that Gen. Sarazin had paid his addresses to her, and they 
were married in 1813. 
President— What proceedings took place at that period? 
Miss H.—Our marriage was solemnized conformably to the i” 
most sacred established forms. q 
| President—How long did you live with him? 
) : Miss H.—Seven weeks. A 
President—How came you to leave him? | 
Miss H.—I was informed that the general was a married man. 4 
The Jury at midnight, brought in a verdict of GuiLry, and the 
court sentenced him to ten years’ hard labour, to stand in the pil- , 
lory, and 40,000 francs damages ($7466. 66) to the prosecutor. P 
Sentence having been passed, the prisoner affected a smile, eB 
and said, on withdrawing, “ From a general of the land forces, f 
you have made me a general of the galleys. I thank you, Mr. q 
President and gentlemen of the Jury.—The department of the : i 
Lot and Garonne* wil! appreciate your impartiality.” r 
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“ He was a resident of this department. 
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348 MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 


Territory of Michigan.—The commerce of this country, like 
al] others, has kept pace with the facilities of trade and induce- 
ments to enterprize. 

From the time that this country was ceded tothe United States, in 
1794, to the commencement of the late war with Great Britain, its 
commerce was quite inconsiderable, being confined to the fur 
trade and supplying of a small garrison at Detroit. Since the 
peace of 1815, it has been fast increasing. The events of the 
war called the public attention to this region, and it was 
found to possess as great facilities for the enjoyment of an inland 
commerce as any section of the United States. The establish- 
mentofseveral military posts, and the increasingemigration, are the 
principal causes of the prosperity of trade. A profitable com- 
merce is now carried on from this territory to all the countries 
bordering on the lakes Erie, Huron, and Michigan, which is al- 
most entirely monopolized by enterprizing adventurers from the 
eastern states. Merchants supply themselves with European goods, 
mostly from the city of New-York, which are transported by 
water from Buffalo; but the mercantile interest is much Impair- 
ed, and the revenue of the United States defrauded by an illicit 
trade which is constantly carried on with the neighbouring pro- 
vince of Upper Canada. * 

The annual importations for the fur trade may be estimated at 
$150,000. The exports including furs and peitries, are much 
ereater. 

The coasting trade carried on with the states for Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and New-York, consists of domestic produce, viz. salt, 
pork, beef, flour, corn, butter, cheese, lard. whiskey, &c. which 
are trafficked for cider, apples, fish, &c. and purchased by the 
government for the consumption of the troops. Large quantities 
of furs are also annually transported to Buffalo for the Albany 
and New-York markets. 

The territory is divided into two collection districts, those of 
Detroit and Michilimackinac; to each of which districts there is 
a port of entry of the same name. The coasting trade is prin- 
cipally connected with the district of Detroit; at which there 
were entered, during the year 1818, 3,501 bbls. flour, 2,813 do. 
salt, 1,948 do. whiskey, 888 do. pork, 295 do. fish, 663 firkins 
butter, 5,062 bushels corn, 1,042 head beef cattle, 1,435 fat 
hogs. There was also cleared from this same port, during the 
same year, bound principally to the military stations upon the 
lakes Huron, and Michigan, 2,024 bbls. flour, 1,262 do. salt, 753 
do. cider, 1,478 do. fish, 105 pork, 394 do. beef, 454 do. whiskey, 
153 firkins butter, 1,280 bushels corn. The shipping owned by 
the citizens of this territory is about 600 tons. The vessels are 
from 10 to 40 tons burden. 

The commercial advantages of this territory are obvious from 
its situation in relation to the surrounding lakes, and the rising 
importance of this and the more interior countries. The healthy 
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and navigable character of its waters, the encouragements to 
enterprize, and the increasing population, induce the belief 
that this will soon become an important commercial section of 
the Union. 
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CHESS.—A TALE. 
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WHEN science with the arts was sporting, 
* By sense and fancy’s beams beguil’d, 
And every muse was fondly courting 
A smile from heaven’s own favoured child; 


Love ’midst the grass, danced gayly in, 
His quiver closed, his bow unbent, | 
And vow’d no further hearts he’d win, 
But join their mental merriment. t. 


The Muses fondly kiss’d the boy, 
But Prudence coldly frown’d on him, 
And pray’d they’d find him some employ, 
Or his o/d tricks would come upon him: 
And when too late, the rogue would prove, 
That Science’ self must bend to Love. 4 


By turns each Muse her art essayed, 
But stiil the urchin chose to doubt ’em, 
And said though thankful for their aid, 
He could do just as well without ’em. 
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And then, a wicked glance he threw, 
When Science lost in thought reclin’d, 

And hoped she’d offer something new, 
Just to amuse a wayward mind. i i 





| The goddess smiled, and quickly drew 

A chequered flame of black and white, 
: Whilst all the Muses round them flew, 

i And viewed the work with fond delight. 
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Kight equal squares enclosed the board, 
Which fields full sixty-four entwin’d 
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And each opposing row was stored, 
With mimic chiefs, in strength combined. 


The kings in forming might elate, 
Witb queen and bishop firmly stood, 
And knight in mai] with pompous state, 
Long’d to imbue his lance in blood; 
Whilst the firm castle’s pond’rous strength 
Flank’d the front pawn’s extended length. 


Love view’d with wonder all he saw, 
As Science plann’d each mazy move, 
And owned with great surprise and awe 
It was indeed a game of love. 


Each changeful move he oft essay’d, 

And puzzled, pleas’d, ’midst joy, distress, 
Vow’d that he’d leave his wicked trade 

Of plaguing hearts—to study chess. 


For so fair Science nam’d the game 

That gave the boy such dear employment; 
Whilst Plutus stole his bow of flame, 

And left him to his heart’s enjoyment. 


His quiver, arrows too, he stole, 
To shoot at random as he went, 
And zow when love assails the soul, 
By Avarice the heart is rent; 
And pure affection’s rose is sold, 
Like all things else on earth for gold. 
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BaLianTYNeE is publishing a complete collection of the poetical 
works of Walter Scott, Esq. in 12 vols. The following works 
are also announced in London: Memoirs of Oliver Cromwell and 
of his sons Richard and Henry, by Oliver Cromwell, a descend- 
ant from the Protector.—Memoirs of the Admirable Crichton, by 
Patrick Frazer Tytler—Memoirs of John Tobin, author of the 
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Honey Moon, &c. with two unpublished plays, and other selec- 
tions from his MSS.; by Miss Benger.—Views of Society and 
Manners in the North of Ireland, in a series of letters written in 
the year 1818, by John Gamble.—A Geographical and Statisti- 
cal Description of Scotland, by Professor Playfair.—&c. kc. 

The mayor of New-York lately addressed a letter to the 
physicians, requesting their opinions whether any infectious or 
contagious disease existed within that city. To this very sim- 
ple inquiry the famous Dr. Mitchill replied in a letter so little to 
the purpose, arid so contradictory in itself, that the mayor with 


much politeness and some irony, repeated the request; and he 


then received a plain answer. This learned philosopher, whose 
mind is always in a crapulous state, is admirably described 
by lord Bolingbroke, in the following passage: 

“ When you asked this man a question, he overwhelmed you 
by pouring forth all that the several terms or words of your 
question recalled to his memory: and if he omitted any thing, it 
was that very thing to which the sense of the whole question 
should have led him and confined him. To ask him a question, 
was to wind up a spring in his memory, that rattled on with vast 
rapidity, and confused noise, till the force of it was spent: and 
you went away with all the noise in your ears, stunned and unin- 
formed. I never left him that F was not ready to say to him, 
“ Dieu vous fasse la grace de devenir moins savant!” (Would to 
Heaven that you were not so learned.) 

From the Boston papers we learn that the University of Cam- 
bridge is about to be enriched with one of the most intcresting 
paintings that the art has ever produced. This is no less than a 
Panorama of the city and pfilains of Athens, which has been drawn 
by Barker with consummate elegance and fidelity. The rival 
Universities in England endeavoured to procure it, but it was 
purchased by Mr. Theodore Lyman, Jr. and as he does not be- 
long to that class of literary men who sell their libraries, it will 
adorn the walls of one of our learned institutions and attest the 
liberality of the donor. 
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Dr. John Eberle, the editor of the Medical Recorder, is en- 
gaged in translating from the German of professor Ebeling, a 
History of Pennsylvania. This work commences with the set- 
tlement of the state, and is brought down to the year 1802. Itis 
said that the translation will be enriched with notes by P. S. Du 
Ponceau, Esq. 


In the course of the last yeam was published a complete col- 
lection of the typographic characters of the celebrated Bodoni, 
who died at Parma, in November, 1813, This is the noblest 
monument that can be erected to so skilful an artist, as it shows 
the extent of his talent and his taste. This collection stands alone, 
not only distinguished by the irxdividual beauty of each letter, but 
also by the harmony that prevails throughout the characters, 
when arranged in a series. It includes 291 alphabets of Roman 
type; 102 of Greek type; 3 of Hebrew; 3 of Rabbinical charac- 
ters; 2 of Chaldee; 6 of Syriac; 2 of Samaritan; 2 of Arabic; | 
Turkish; 2 Tartar; 2 Persian; 1 Ethiopian; 2 Coptic, with the 
great jetters; 2 Etruscan; 2 Armenian; with the great letters; 2 
Phenician; | Punic; 2 Polonese; | Servian, with the great letters, 
1 Gothic, from the text of Ulphilas; 2 of Thibet; | Braminical; | 
Malabar; .2 German, with the great letters; and 7 of Russian 
types, in all, 41S alphabets, which Bodoni not only cast, but for 
which he also engraved the matrices. To these must be added, 
the great variety of ornaments, of Arabic cyphers, notes, &c. to 
enabie us to conceive a proper estimate, of the industry and skill 
which could bring to perfection such multifarious undertakings. 
The utie of this collection of specimens is Manuale Tifographica 
del cavaliere Giamdatista Bodoni. Parma, 2 vols. folio. 


—— 


Proposals have been issued for publishing—Thoughts on the 
necessity and utility of the Greek and Latin languages, as the 
foundation of all sound education; in a series of extracts from the 
works of the most distinguished writers of moden times; with oc- 
casional notes, and an appendix exhibiting the scheme of educa- 
tion at Eton and Westminster school, and at the university of Ox- 
ford. $3.—by subscription. This selection will be made by “a 
gentleman of science, talents, and taste, of South Carolina,” as we 


been have assured by the New-York “ American” a paper which 
is entitled to much credit in these matters. 





